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INTRODUCTION consumption or enjoyment. This organisation of industry 


on the basis of consumption, with the idea of Production 
LL the forms of organisation of industry considered for Use instead of Production for Exchange, has, we shall 
A in Part I. of this Report are characterised by find, proved applicable to industries on the largest as well 
being based, like the Capitalist system itself, on as to industries on the smallest scale. In all civilised 
the idea of Production for Exchange. This is a necessary countries it has, within the past three-quarters of a century, 
feature of such Associations of Producers. We have had in one or other of its forms, developed to an enormous 
to record their inability to cope with industries conducted extent; and since the beginning of the twentieth ce ntury 
on a large scale, and in small scale industries their failure jit seems as if, in some places, it is actually gaining on the 
to make headway against, or even to keep pace with, the Capitalist system itself. 
Capitalist system. In no country has any but the tiniest We need not begin this part of our Report with the 
fraction of industry fallen into their hands. We come now Individual, as we did in Part I., because it is only a very 
to forms of organisation of industry based on the idea of wealthy person who is in the position to be in himself a 
Production for Use. The consumers unite in order to supply market for the product of the labour of many other persons. 
themselves and their families with requisites for their own The home production of the flowers, fruit, game, gas, and 
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electricity used in the millionaire’s household is a mere 
extension of the domestic service of the rich by the poor, 
with its long tradition of class subserviency—a type of 
employment of evil repute among the manual workers 
as inconsistent with personal freedom and _ personal 
dignity. With regard to the great mass of consumers, 
it is obvious that they can only organise production for 
use by combining for the purpose.* 

The Associations of Consumers with this object fall into 
two main classes, the membership in one case being voluntary 
and optional and in the other obligatory and enforced by 
law. The basis of union in the former case is the individual 
intention and desire to obtain the particular commodities 
to be produced, irrespective of the places in which the 
members may reside; though, as we shall see, a certain 
geographical propinquity may, at an advanced stage of the 
organisation, also become requisite. The basis of union in 
the second class is that of local habitancy within defined 
geographical constituencies, irrespective of personal inten- 
tions or desires ; though, as we shall see, the active co-opera- 
tion of the members is, with regard to certain commodities, 
left to be determined by their desires. Each of these two 
great classes of associations of consumers has, we find, its 
own specific limitations and shortcomings. Each, moreover, 
has its own distinct history, function, and results. We shall 
deal in this part of our report with the organisation of 
industry by Associations of Consumers in which membership 
is optional and voluntary (the Co-operative Society of the 
“Store” and the “ Wholesale”), leaving to Part III. of 
the Report the organisation of industry by Associations of 
Consumers in which membership is obligatory and enforced 
(the Municipality and the State). 

The Co-operative Movement, thus defined, arose sporadic- 
ally in Great Britain in various forms in the course of the 
eighteenth century. We need not here explore the earliest 
experiments in Co-operative Corn Mills and Bakeries and 
“Union Shops,” dating at any rate from 1767. Between 
1815 and 1833 there was quite a rush of societies—at one 
time there are said to have been four hundred in existence— 
all more or less forming part of the widespread contemporary 
movement for associated effort of which Robert Owen 
was the prophet. None of these societies achieved anything 
like success, and all but a tiny fraction failed to survive. 
With the “ Rochdale Pioneers” in 1844, as is now well 
known, the Co-operative Movement took a new start, and, 
whilst individual stores continued to fail, as they still do, 
the movement as a whole went from success to suceess ; 
growing annually in volume and strength; developing from 
retail to wholesale, from domestic to foreign supplies, from 
merely bringing and dividing to preparing, mending, manu- 
facturing, and growing; from the production of material 
commodities to such services as banking and insurance ; 
from a capital of a few pounds to one of fifty millions. 
Almost within the present generation it has taken firm root 





* The term “ Co-operation ” or “ the Co-operative Movement ”’ has 
been applied to many forms of association, even to some of the Associa- 
tions of Producers that we have described in Part I. In this Report 
we shali use the term exclusively for industrial associations in which 
consumers voluntarily unite on the basis of consumption, with the 
idea of supplying their own family requirements, rather than of 
obtaining a pecuniary profit on the capital that they may severally 
contribute. It may not be needless to point out that no valid distinc- 
tion can be made in industry between “ production ” and “ distribu- 
tion.” There is, of course, in no case any actual “ production” of 
either matter or force. What is effected, alike in mining or manu- 
facturing, transport or retailing, is only a change of position and 
grouping. What is “ produced” is always exclusively an increase of 
utility. We shall therefore be on our guard against the common error 
of supposing that Co-operation has succeeded better in “* distribution ” 
than in “ production,” or that one form of Co-operation may succeed 
best in “ distribution ” and another in “ production.” 

+ For the early history of Co-operation in Great Britain the reader 
should consult the various works of George Jacob Holyoake ; the 
various biographies and studies of Robert Owen; The Story of the 
C.W.S., by Percy Redfern (Co-operative Wholesale Society, 1913) ; 
The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain, by Beatrice Potter (Mrs. 
Sidney Webb) (London, 1891) ; Co-operative Production, by Benjamin 
Jones (London, 2 vols.) ; and, for an account of that almost forgotten 
prophet, Dr. George King, the Year Book of the International Co- 
operative Alliance for 1910. 


in the other countries of Europe ; with the opening of the 
twentieth century, indeed, assuming the character of a 
world movement of ever-increasing magnitude. We shall 
describe first the experience and results of Co-operation in 
Great Britain, and then examine briefly the ways in which 
the movement in other countries has come to differ from 
that started by the Rochdale Pioneers.* 


CHAPTER LI. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS OF CONSUMERS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


A LL the world knows the story of the twenty-eight 


flannel weavers of Rochdale who, in 1844, put their 

pence together to buy and divide among them- 
selves the commodities that they required. What is of 
interest to us is the unself-consciousness of their act. The 
Self-governing Workshop, as we have seen, was born of a 
theory ; and the whole movement of Associations of Pro- 
ducers has been, in one country after another, nursed and 
dandled by successive generations of intellectual philan- 
thropists and world reformers. The Co-operative Movement 
of Great Britain, manifested in the “ Store ” and the “ Whole- 
sale ’’—perhaps because it was genuinely of working-class 
origin—achieved without intending: grew, indeed, to 
maturity before there was any accurate formulation of the 
theory on which it was based. The immediate object of 
the twenty-eight flannel weavers of Rochdale was to free them- 
selves from the credit system of the little shopkeeper and 
the “truck shop” of the employer; but their ultimate 
purpose was their emancipation from wage-slavery by such 
a reorganisation of industry as would enable them to provide 
themselves with employment—to use their own words, so 
“to arrange the powers of production, distribution, educa- 
cation, and government” as to “create a self-supporting 
home colony.” But they were weavers of flannel, and what 
they had need of was food. They came face to face with 
the fact that the commodities that they and their families 
required were not those that they themselves produced : 
that as soon as there is widespread division of labour the 
consumers of any commodity are necessarily a different body 
of people from the producers of it. If they had formed an 
Association of Producers and started a flannel factory, they 
would, as we can now see, if we may judge from all the 
experiments described in Part I., certainly have failed. 
What the Rochdale Pioneers and all their successors in the 
Co-operative Movement unconsciously did was to choose 
the other plan—that of organising industry from the con- 
sumption end, and of placing it, from the start, upon the 
basis of Production for Use instead of Production for Ex- 
change, under the control and direction not of themselves 
as producers, but of themselves as consumers. At first they 
merely bought collectively, in wholesale quantities, the 
groceries and draperies and household requisites that their 
families needed, and retailed them to themselves individually. 
Step by step, during the past seventy years, we see the 
associated consumers pushing their control of industry 
farther back. They begin by dispensing with the profit and 
management of the retail shopkeeper. The federated Stores 
go on to create their own wholesale warehouse, supplying 
every conceivable article, thus eliminating the wholesale 
dealer. They send their own agents abroad, and presently 
dispense, for particular lines of goods, with the importing 
merchant, the broker, and the shipper. They acquire their 
own tea plantations, their own butter factories, and for 
their jam works their own fruit farms. As householders 
cease to bake their own bread, the Store sets up a bakery ; 
and presently a group of Stores combine to erect their own 
flour mill. From mending boots and clogs they come to 
making them in giant factories; and the growing tailoring 





* We repeat that we exclude from this Report all agp 9 . 
agriculture and the marketing of agricultural products, and “4 “ 
credit, in both of which associations of co-operative character hav 
been extraordinarily successful, notably in Germany, France, Belgium, 
Italy, Ireland, Japan, and India. 
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and dressmaking departments are presently supplied from 
their own cloth and flannel and cotton mills. They have 
their own factories for hosiery, corsets, soap, candles, furni- 
ture, saddlery, hardware and brushes, along with cigars, 
tobacco, cocoa, and sweets. All this vast organisation of 
industries of the most diverse kind, with works dispersed 
throughout the United Kingdom—with depots and agencies, 
indeed, in ten different countries—has come, without altera- 
tion of purpose, without even any deliberate formulation of 
theory, by mere expansion from the original Rochdale store. 
The three millions of working-class families (comprising 
possibly one-fourth of the whole population) who in the 
United Kingdom constitute the membership of the fourteen 
hundred separate Co-operative Societies have thus, in the 
fullest sense, organised, and now, without restriction, demo- 
cratically control, on the basis of Production for Use instead 
of that of Production for Exchange, the provision for them- 
selves and their families of commodities amounting to eighty- 
four million pounds annually. Their business increases 
year after year at five or six times the rate at which the 
population is increasing. We have here, it is plain, a 
genuine and demonstrably successful alternative to the 
Capitalist System, which it behoves us to examine. 


(a) Tue Srore. 

The organisation by which this enormous business is 
managed and controlled is still so unfamiliar to any but its 
working-class members that a somewhat detailed description 
must be pardoned. The unit is the Co-operative Society, 
established for the purpose of starting a “* Store ” or general 
shop. A Co-operative Society is an association which 
usually begins by the recruiting of a few hundred members, 
who promise to deal at the new Store, and who take single 
shares of a pound each, which they pay for by small instal- 
ments. With the exiguous capital thus furnished, a shop is 
rented and a manager is engaged. The stock is at first 
limited to the articles of grocery in most universal demand, 
which are obtained either from enterprising wholesale dealers 
or, at the present day, if the committee is wise, entirely from 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society. Prices are usually 
fixed at those ruling in the neighbourhood, the excess over 
wholesale rates serving to cover the expenses, allow for 
depreciation of plant, provide a reserve fund, and finally 
supply the “ dividend,” which experience proves to be such 
an attraction to the members. On making any purchase, 
however small, the customer receives a tin or paper ticket, 
stating its amount. These are exchanged for others of 
higher denominations, and eventually presented, at the end 
of the quarter or half-year, to be redeemed by the dividend. 
For the so-called “ profit ” of the Store—the proceeds of the 
loading that is put on the wholesale price of the commodities 
that the members, in effect, share out among themselves, is, 
after payment of the salaries of the manager and shop 
assistants, and all other expenses, returned to the members 
in exact proportion to their purchases. 
F It is this particular method of disposing of the so-called 

profit” of the enterprise that distinguishes the Co- 
operative Society from capitalist joint-stock trading. In 
adopting this “ dividend on purchases,” as contrasted with 
dividend on share capital, the twenty-eight flannel weavers 
of Rochdale hit upon a device of extraordinary potency, 
affecting alike the constitution and the economic and social 
results of the vast organisation that they were unwittingly 
founding.* 


* There were societies using the device of “ dividend on purchases ” 
twenty or thirty years before William Howarth induced his fellow- 
members to adopt it for the Rochdale Pioneers. Older instances have 
been traced both in England and in Scotland ; see, for instance, History 
of Co-operation in Scotland, by W. Maxwell, 1910; Memoirs of a 
rma | (Record of the Lennoxtown Friendly Victualling Society, 
-imited), by James A. Flanagan; as to the Meltham Mills in 1827, 
= The Story of the C.W.S., by Percy Redfern, 1913 ; International 
a natins Bulletin (July, 1913); and it is said to have been in- 
enently invented in Germany in 1845 in the society called 
Pad alenang at Chemnitz (Die Deutschen Arbeiterkonsumvereine, by 
phe Goehre, 1910). But it was the success of the Rochdale Pioneers 
and their imitators that has given it world-wide fame. 


(b) “ DivipEND ON PuRCHASEs.” 


The economic and social results of dividend on purchases 
have often been described. What is not so generally ap- 
preciated is its effect on the constitution of the Co-operative 
Society. This apparently insignificant constitutional device 
has (a) secured the maintenance of the most complete 
democracy of ownership and control ; (b) ensured that this 
democracy would remain for ever open to newcomers on 
equal terms; (c) given everyone an equal motive for its 
perpetual expansion, and (d) erected a permanent barrier 
against the dominion, so far as the Co-operative Movement 
extends, of capitalist trusts or other monopolies. Without 
the device of “ dividend on purchases” it is unlikely that 
these results would have been attained ; and, if we may infer 
from the experience of other societies in which this device 
has not been adopted, without it this working-class organisa- 
tion of industry would not have been successful. It is 
therefore worth considering how exactly the system of 
“ dividend on purchases ” is found to work. 

It ensures automatically a democratic constitution, thus 
giving at least the opportunity of popular control. As the 
members are financially interested in their capacity of 
purchasers, not in that of owners of share capital, it follows 
naturally that—unlike the plan of joint-stock companies— 
they do not cast votes or carry influence in proportion to 
the amount of capital that they have contributed. As the 
total of purchases made by each is a varying quantity, 
which cannot at any moment conveniently be ascertained, 
the only practicable basis of voting is that in which each 
person has a single vote, and this is invariably adopted. 
There is no qualification for the Co-operative suffrage, 
whether of sex or amount of property, or habitancy or race. 
Not even length of previous membership is taken into 
account. The poorest, youngest, humblest adult of either 
sex, who yesterday made his first purchase, if he pays up a 
single pound for his share,* is equally governor and con- 
troller of the whole colossal enterprise, has equal vote and 
voice in the decision of its most momentous issues with the 
man who has been a member since its establishment and 
has accumulated in share and loan capital the very maximum 
that the rules permit. It will be for ever incredible to the 
capitalist-minded person, but it is literally true, that the 
ownership of share capital (in excess of the single qualifying 
share of £1) gives no vote or influence whatsoever in the 
administration. In an ordinary joint-stock company or 
other capitalist enterprise the greater the financial success, 
the higher is the rate of interest or dividend paid to the share- 
holder or other capitalist. In a Co-operative Society the 
case is reversed. The utmost financial prosperity brings the 
shareholder no higher reward ; indeed, in a very successful 
Co-operative Society, the tendency is all the other way— 
the rate paid for loan capital goes down, the rate of interest 
on shares is apt to be reduced, at any rate for shareholders 
purchasing less than a specified sum, and those who fail to 
purchase anything at all for a long time may even find their 
interest withheld altogether. Capital, in short, in a Co- 
operative Society is regarded as entitled only to its fixed 
wage, t the annual interest of five or four per cent. or even 
a lower rate at which it has been hired—exactly as the 
Society’s employees are entitled, in respect of their labour, 
to the remuneration agreed upon. The “ profits” go to 
neither party ; or rather, they go to the individuals of both 
parties, in so far as they are consumers. 

It ensures that the democracy shall for ever remain open 
to newcomers on equal terms with the founders. Unlike an 
Association of Producers, the Co-operative Store is always 
anxious to increase its membership, and to issue more shares. 





* Usually the new member pays a shilling only on his share, the 
balance being automatically paid up from his dividend on purchases. 

+ Save only that, in the contingency of complete liquidation and 
dissolution of the Society, the shareholders are entitled to divide 
among themselves such assets as may be left. It must, in strictness, 
be added that this consumers’ democracy is qualified by the existence— 
not, we think, in large numbers—of the mere investing shareholder 
who makes no purchases ; and even occasionally by the member who 
takes up a share in order to exercise influence at the meeting. 

b 
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The very essence of business success is the attraction of new 
and additional purchasers, to whom the solid advantages of 
“dividend on purchases” must therefore be perpetually 
offered ; and the binding of chance purchasers to become 
loyal and permanent customers, by making them actual 
members. The number of shares being unlimited, and new 
shares being always obtainable at par, prevents both specu- 
lative traffic in shares and their ever going to a premium. 
The accession of new members, and the consequent taking 
up of additional shares, far from diminishing the pecuniary 
advantages of those already in, positively increases these 
advantages. There is thus no temptation to restriction or 
exclusiveness. 

It gives every member not only a motive, but practically 
an equal motive, in desiring the prosperity and the growth 
of the Store. As the net “ profits ” do not go to the owners 
of share capital, but to all who purchase, in proportion to 
their purchases, the member who has practically no capital 
in the concern has the same pecuniary motive to increase 
the profits as he who has much. The poor man with a 
large family may, indeed, be drawing a larger “ dividend ” 
than the wealthy bachelor. 

It erects a permanent barrier against the dominion of 
trusts and monopolies. As the Co-operative Movement 
has grown repeated proposals have been made to it by 
capitalist trusts that it should “‘ come inside ” and join 
them in maintaining prices against the consumer. The 
corn-millers invite the Co-operative corn-mills to unite in 
fixing prices; the bakers open up negotiations for jointly 
maintaining the price of the loaf; the boot and shoe manu- 
facturers would like the Co-operative boot factories to 
agree to a standard price list; there is a butter ring, and a 
bacon ring, and incipient agreement among the soap-makers 
and an “ honourable understanding ” among the “ gentlemen 
of the hollow-ware trade ’’—the Co-operative Movement 
(that is to say, the Associations of Consumers) will invariably 
have nothing to say to them. No inducement of this kind 
will appeal to the Co-operative Store or Wholesale, because 
every increase in price restricts demand, whilst the extra 
amount put on price would simply have to be returned to 
the purchaser in proportion to his purchases. The Co-opera- 
tive Movement, unlike every other trader, always has an 
interest in breaking up price agreements by underselling, 
never in belonging to them.* 

But though the effects of “ dividend on purchases ” on 
the constitutional structure and practical policy of the 
Co-operative Society are of peculiar interest, we must not 
omit to emphasise the extraordinary effectiveness of its 
appeal to the thrifty housekeeper. The twenty-eight 
weavers of Rochdale, it has been well said, in adopting this 
plan of sharing the inevitable surplus of receipts over expen- 
diture, hit upon ‘ta scheme which has in every way appealed 
to the instincts of the careful housewife in the better-off 
working-class and the lower middle-class—a system which. 
whilst promising her good quality in the articles purchased, 
at the same time ensured the automatic saving of money 
in the form of dividends to be returned to the purchaser 
at the end of each quarter. Anyone who has, with regard 
to automatic thrift in coal-clubs, boot-clubs, clothing-clubs, 
and industrial burial insurance companies, studied the ways 
of the working-class woman of England will readily under- 
stand the great attraction such a system would have for 
her. A further consideration, which in her eyes may by 
no means detract from the scheme, is the fact that money 
paid for goods at a Co-operative store is probably household 
money, of which she is merely a steward, while money paid 
as dividend to a woman Co-operator is, in practice, money 
that she regards as more peculiarly her own than the house- 
hold allowance can possibly be. The Co-operative Store 
is the working-class woman’s bank. The wife of the very 


” 


* The “ dividend ” is, of course, not earned equally by every depart- 
ment of the business, nor yet on every commodity dealt in. Usually 
an equal dividend is paid on all purchases, but a lower rate may be 
paid on the turnover of the bakery or butchery, the coal department 
or the laundry. A lower dividend is usually paid on purchases by 
non-members (which are seldom large, because membership is so easily 


gained). 





poor man, whose allowance is so small that it admits of no 
kind of bank, cannot afford to deal at a Co-operative Store, 
The woman who normally keeps a bank account of her own 
does not, unless she be a Co-operative enthusiast, commonly 
become a Co-operator—the system makes no financial appeal 
to her. It is obvious that, in order to succeed as it has done, 
co-operation must make a financial appeal. Enthusiasm 
means instruction in, and knowledge of, an ideal, and a 
membership which depended on enthusiasm alone would be 
counted by thousands instead of by millions. There are, 
of course, both kinds of members in every society—the 
instructed, earnest propagandist who attends meetings, 
joins guilds, and works for the good of the cause, and the 
ordinary man or woman who is not concerned with causes and 
ideals, but who finds that the Co-operative system supplies 
a want. There is no question that the vast majority of 
Co-operative members still belong to the latter class,” * 
(c) THe CoNSTITUTION OF THE STORE. 

The constitution of the Co-operative Society of Great 
Britain, unlike that of Germany or some other Continental 
States, is of the simplest and shows few signs of development. 
The system of dividend on purchases provides automatically 
a democratic constitution. Any person over 16 years of 
age may become a member by paying the first instalment 
on a single share, and all members over 21 years of age— 
men and women—are free to take part in the quarterly 
meetings at which the policy of the society is discussed, 
eriticised, and determined by a majority of those present 
at the meeting, each person having one vote and one vote 
only, and no proxies being allowed. The management is 
vested in a committee of eight to twenty persons (including a 
president, treasurer, and secretary, and supplemented by 
two auditors), who are elected by the members year by 
year, either at the quarterly meetings of the society or, 
in the larger and more scattered memberships, by ballot 
boxes placed at the central and branch premises. The 
qualification for a committeeman varies from society to 
society. In the General Rules issued by the Co-operative 
Union no qualification is prescribed other than that of being 
a member and not being an employee of the society. But in 
those societies that we have investigated there is usually 
both a share and a purchase qualification for office; no 
person who has not a minimum of paid-up shares (in some 
cases amounting to ten £1 shares ¢) or who does not make 
a minimum of purchases in the year (in some cases amounting 
to £30 {) is eligible for election to the committee. _ It is, 
however, the disqualifications which are of most significance 
to our enquiry into the Control of Industry. The exclusion 
of all employees from service on the committee of manage- 
ment is universal in the British Co-operative Movement, 
and has, so far as we have been able to ascertain, been 
generally adopted in other countries. In many socicties 
the disqualification is extended to the parents, brothers, 
and sisters, or blood relations of the employee—even to 
cousins and uncles and aunts ; whilst some societies seem to 
be particularly suspicious of relations by marriage, and 
exclude parents-in-law and even brothers and sisters-in- 
law.§ Members of neighbouring stores, trade competitors, 
or contractors with the society are also frequently debarred 
from taking part in its management. Beyond the one 
elected committee of management there has been, in the 
United Kingdom, but little development of structure. In 
the larger societies there may be sub-committees for 
particular departments or for particular districts. || And 

* Paper by Mrs. W. P. Reeves read at the Fabian Conference at 
Barrow House, Keswick, July, 1913. 

+ The Rochdale and Liverpool Societies, for instance. 

t The St. Rollox and Cowlairs Societies, for instance. 

§ Cainscross Society. 

|| An exceptionally highly organised society, that of Edmonton, 
which has grown from 1,732 members in 1904 to 16,000 In 1914, 
with sales exceeding a quarter of a million, has its * Men’s Co-operative 
Guild ” for social meetings and lectures ; its dozen branches of the 
““ Women’s Co-operative Guild,” to be described later ; its “* Junior 
Guilds” and “Comrade Circles,” and even a dozen local “ Pro- 
paganda Circles,” each with its council, holding meetings, delivering 
lectures, and enlisting new members—altogether nearly fifty organisa- 
tions among its membership. This amount of activity 1s unfortu- 
nately not typical. 
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there is nearly always a separately elected “ Education 
Committee ” (upon which the Store employees are some- 
times permitted to serve) for managing the hall, the library, 
the lectures, and the social entertainments to which each 
little Co-operative community in Great Britain has always 
been addicted. 


(d) Tue PARTICIPATION OF THE MEMBERS IN THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


The membership of the Co-operative Movement in Great 
Britain is overwhelmingly manual working class in character, 
though in societies catering for the suburbs of the large 
cities there will be a considerable contingent of the “ black- 
coated proletariat ’—clerks, teachers, minor officials, and 
junior professionals ; and here and there a wealthy sympa- 
thiser will patronise the “‘ Co-op. shop ” on principle, and is 
occasionally the virtual founder of the society. Whether 
it is the husband or the wife who actually joins, or both of 
them, varies from society to society. The Co-operative 
machine is usually started by men, and it continues for the 
most part to be controlled by men, though the actual cus- 
tomers are mainly the women of the families concerned. 

Many of the societies, especially the newer and smaller 
ones, have as members more men than women, sometimes 
three or four times as many. On the other hand, it seems 
as if most of the larger societies had more women than men 
on their lists of members. It may be that the tendency 
is for men to form the societies, and, later on, for the wives 
of the incoming households to take the initiative in becoming 
members. 

How far do the members take part in the business of the 
society ? On this question the reports of our investigators 
vary; and some of them are depressing to those who look 
for an alert and active and public-spirited democracy. 
The quarterly meetings are said to be attended only by a 
small proportion of the members, and to be usually unex- 
citing and flat to the last degree. Of one great society in 
the North of England the regular attendants are said to be 
only “ those having a direct interest in the society,” or large 
shareholders (i.e., “‘ those having up to £200 invested ”’), or 
“persons who at some time have taken active part in the 
management, or who are anxious to do so.” Elsewhere 
we learn that “ only the old members attend.” Of another 
large society it is reported that the meetings are usually 
attended by 300 members, this being only a tiny proportion 
of the membership. Crowded and excited meetings seem 
to occur only in a crisis, usually when heavy losses seem to 
threaten dissolution or when a drastic reduction of dividend 
is suggested. It is still usually the men who attend the 
meetings, though some alteration is being brought about, 
as we shall subsequently describe, by the action of the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild. Of one large society in the 
North we learn that not many women are seen at the 
meetings—‘‘ a few who incline to thrift, a few members of 
the Women’s Co-operative Guild, and, more rarely, a lady 
member of the Co-operative Education Committee,” will 
be present. In many parts of Great Britain (as on the 
Continent) no women ever attend. On the other hand, 
of one large society, in which four to six hundred members 
attend the central meetings, it is said that two-fifths of the 
attendance is by women. Finally, we are told that there 
are certain societies which are “ run by their employees.” 
This phrase, it is interesting to note, is always used in an 
unfavourable sense. The employees, who are themselves 
purchasing members of the society, are said, in some 
societies, to attend as members at the quarterly meetings 
in order to vote for committeemen who will not merely 
give high wages and favourable conditions of employment, 
but will also condone a certain slackness of discipline, 
liberality in the grant of leave of absence, and generally a 

free and easy ” conduct of business. 

The most favourite subject of discussion at the meetings 
seems to be the amount of the dividend—a “ drop in the 
divi.” almost always bringing a full meeting and much 
criticism. Other subjects discussed are “ factions on the 


Committee,” grievances of the employees, “ losses made by 
special departments,” “high prices,” and “ complaints 
with regard to the quality of goods’; whilst of late years 
there has been a notable increase in the number and fervour 
of discussions of social and economic policy, such as female 
representation on the committees, “trading with the 
C.W.S. or in the open market,” “the Congress minimum 
scale of wages,” co-operation with the local Labour Party 
or in joint committees with the local Trade Unions, the 
relation of the Store to the Co-operative Union, or the 
advantage of attendance at the periodical Sectional Con- 
ferences which are a feature of British Co-operation. 

It is, however, impossible to escape the conclusion that 
the vast majority of Co-operative members regard the Store 
principally as a convenient and financially advantageous 
shop at which to deal. They may believe in the incidental 
and ulterior benefits of the Co-operative Movement. They 
may even at one time have been interested in its develop- 
ment. But they seldom trouble to take any more part 
in its administration than they do in that of the Municipality 
or the State. 

(e) Tue Sprrir or Loca.ism. 

The British Co-operative Movement has remained, in 
comparison with the Co-operative Movement in some other 
countries, intensely local in its development. Each of the 
fourteen hundred Co-operative Societies has an independent 
and even an isolated life, and though, as we shall see, the 
majority of British societies are in two great Federations, 
they resent any kind of centralised control. Moreover, as 
might have been expected from this spirit of localism, it 
is not the great societies, with their tens of thousands of 
members, in the densely crowded industrial centres that 
show the most vigorous Co-operative initiative. If we want 
to discover the societies with the largest percentages of 
members to population or of trade to membership, or those 
which carry on the greatest variety of enterprises, we must 
visit the thriving industrial villages of such counties as 
Lanarkshire, Northumberland, Northamptonshire, or Leices- 
tershire. There is one whole county (Clackmannan) which 
has actually more Co-operators than households; whilst 
there are, in several parts of Great Britain, Parlia- 
mentary constituencies which have more Co-operators than 
electors. 

In England, for instance, the Desborough Industrial and 
Provident Co-operative Society stands out as a remarkable 
example of concentrated local effort. Established in 1863 
among the weavers and agricultural labourers of this little 
Northamptonshire village, it now has (1914) a membership 
of no fewer than 1,600 out of a total population of 4,500— 
i.€., practically all the heads of households, This Society, 
which has accumulated a capital of £70,000, and does an 
annual trade of £54,000, has become not merely the lord 
of the manor and proprietor of the site of Desborough itself, 
but has also recently purchased the adjoining village of 
Harrington, its landed estate now extending to 4,000 acres. 
Besides the typical Co-operative business of selling grocery 
and clothing, and making, repairing, and retailing furniture, 
the Society distributes coal to its members ; produces milk, 
meat, poultry, fruit, and vegetables on its own farm ; and 
has carried out successful housing and allotment schemes. 
Not satisfied with production for use, the Society has even 
gone into production for exchange, and has undertaken iron- 
ore mining and brickmaking for the open market. It is a 
testimony to the shrewdness and tolerance of the large 
Nonconformist majority within the Society that they have 
transferred to the Bishop their right, as owners of the 
advowson, to present to the church living. The Society 
has been fortunate in having retained for nearly thirty years 
the same able and zealous secretary, Mr. Jesse Marlow, 
who enjoys the confidence of the local Co-operators and the 
respect of his neighbours as the local representative on the 
Northamptonshire County Council. If we may point out 
a defect in this flourishing Co-operative community, it is the 
typical apathy of the great bulk of the members to their 
common concerns. Only some 10 per cent. of them, we are 
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told, trouble to attend the quarterly meetings at which 
the policy of the Society is decided,’and by the votes 
of which its very considerable financial enterprises are 
controlled.* 


(f) CoMPETITION AMONG RIVAL SOCIETIEs. 


The Co-operative Movement of Great Britain, like the 
Trade Union Movement, has been almost wholly free from 
the systematic competition between societies deliberately 
organised in the interests of rival religious or political 
creeds, which characterises the Co-operative and Trade 
Union Movements of Belgium and France and, to a lesser 
extent, those of Germany. The more mechanical com- 
petition of different societies for membership and trade, 
due to mere juxtaposition, scarcely occurred so long as the 
‘Co-op. shops” were small and far between. Towards the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, however, the mul- 
tiplication of Stores, and their ever-widening circles of 
membership, resulted in frequent collisions. By the end 
of the century it could even be said, we think with some 
exaggeration, that “ the evil of overlapping is gnawing at 
the very vitals of the Co-operative Movement.” ¢ The 
evil is naturally most apparent where Co-operators are 
thick on the ground, as, for instance, in South Lancashire 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire, or in the mining and 
engineering districts of the North-east Coast. In 1904, 
to give only one example, there were five separate and 
distinct Co-operative Societies within the boundaries of the 
Borough of Rochdale (population 91,000) ; whilst, including 
these five, the number of separate and distinct societies 
within the radius of three miles from the hall of the Rochdale 
Pioneers was no less than fifteen. The position seems no 
better in 1914. ‘ Overlapping” of this kind is a natural 
result of the extreme “ voluntaryism ”’ of the Co-operative 
Movement, which inspires the starting of societies on the 
smallest possible scale by little groups of enthusiasts here, 
there, and everywhere, exactly as the spirit prompts them. 
The tendency is strengthened by the common British 
distrust of centralised supervision and control. What 
happens is that a score or two of energetic workmen find 
themselves without a Store within an easy walk of their 
cottages. It is quite easy for them to start a Co-operative 
Society with the very minimum of capital and legal formali- 
ties; and if the management is at all prudent, the new 
Store grows of itself. If success continues, it accretes 
members and customers in street after street, until its 
influence reaches the edge of the membership of an older 
society. The senior society resents this “ invasion ” of its 
accustomed territory. The junior society objects to any 
limit to its enterprise. Active competition goes on for 
members and custom. According to the old-fashioned 
economic assumptions, on which so much of our national 
policy is still based, this competition ought to produce, for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the borderland between 
the rival Stores, an ever-increasing efficiency of service. 
But a long experience has convinced the Co-operators that 
competition does not usually result in any such increased 
efficiency. What happens, in fact, is often a progressive 
pandering to the ignorance or to the economic weakness of 
the customers, to the eventual disadvantage of all alike. 
One of the competing societies will begin to be lax about 





* This apathy and unwillingness to take part in the control of 
industry is all the more noteworthy in that Desborough is ‘* Co- 
operative ’ through and through. An exceptionally large proportion 
of its inhabitants are Co-operative employees as well as Co-operative 
shareholders, in production as well as in distribution. Besides the 
Desborough Co-operative Society itself, which employs about 194 
persons, the Co-operative Wholesale Society (in its local corset 
factory) employs a couple of hundred operatives, whilst there is in the 
village a dependent Association of Producers, the Crompton (or Des- 
borough) Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Society, employing 101 persons. 
Thus, whilst practically every house in Desborough contains one or 
more Co-operative members, nearly every other house sends a man 
or woman, a youth or a maiden, to earn a living as the employee of 
a Co-operative Committee. 

+ Co-operative News, April 22nd, 1899 (p. 407). 


credit *: the other will retort by tempting customers with 
an exorbitant dividend on purchases,f or by selling “ lines 
of goods” below cost, or even, in some exceptional cases, 
with the delusive and temporary cheapness of sweated 
goods.f In all cases the needless duplication of organisation 
involves a real waste in buildings and plant, in the cost of 
management, in the expense of delivery service, and even 
in advertisement and canvassing. 

We need not assume, as Co-operators are perhaps too 
prone to do, that the co-existence of two societies within 
the same area is invariably and necessarily an evil. There 
may be cases—such as those of the Universities of Dublin 
and Oxford, where separate Co-operative Societies have 
been started in 1913-14 for the University population— 
in which the several societies serve entirely different mem- 
berships and are not really in competition, just as two 
actual adjoining shops may each have its own circle of 
customers. Any such specialisation of membership, like 
any specialisation in kinds or grades of commodities, is, 
however, distinctly exceptional. There are other instances 
in which the rise of the new society may be justified by the 
refusal of the old society to open a branch in a particular 
neighbourhood, or by the ascertained corruption or ineffi- 
ciency of the elder society. But usually competition has 
arisen from simple carelessness, and has continued because 
of the slow development of any centralised authority 


within the Co-operative Movement having both the 
capacity and the power to co-ordinate Co-operative 
enterprise. 


The loss, inefficiency, and scandal of overlapping in the 
British Co-operative Movement have been partially remedied 
by the growing weight of Co-operative opinion in favour of 
the amalgamation of small societies, and by the enterprise 
of the larger societies in multiplying branches. During 
the present century, in fact, the total number of societies 
has declined by over a hundred, and the steady increase in 
membership and trade, amounting during that period to no 
less than 50 per cent., has meant, in the main, a widening of 
the spheres of influence of the larger societies. The adjust- 
ment of differences has been facilitated by the annual 
appointment by the Co-operative Congress, since 1892, of 
a Boundaries Committee, charged to arbitrate between rival 
societies, with power to recommend the expulsion of a 
recalcitrant society from the Co-operative Union. Societies 
will, however, often agree among themselves as to their 
respective boundaries.g¢ Thus, in 1899, we are told that 
“ the question of overlapping is being dealt with in a practical 
manner by the two Bristol Societies, Bedminster and Bristol 
and District—a circular has been issued jointly by the 
societies in which it is mutually agreed: (i.) that any 
applications for membership made by persons residing out- 
side the boundaries allotted to each society shall be referred 
to the society in whose district the applicant resides ; 
(ii.) that on and after a certain date (to be hereafter fixed) 
the delivery of goods by either society over the boundary 
line before mentioned shall be discontinued.” || Undcr the 








* “ Ashington (Northumberland) ... has two Societies—the Industrial 
and Equitable. The former Society, twelve months ago, entered upon 
a drastic effort to remedy the credit evil. The result ... has made a 
distinct fall in sales and diminution in membership. On the other 
hand, the Equitable Society has increased its sales” (Co-operative 
News, January, 1904). 

+ In the Huddersfield district, where there are 44,000 Co-operators, 
for instance, there were in 1913 42 Co-operative Societies with divi- 
dends ranging from 2s. 8d. to 4s. 5d., a movement for a uniform divi- 
dend having failed. 

t In the Rossendale district of Lancashire the 15,173 Co-operators 
were, in 1913, dispersed among fifteen Co-operative Societies, only 
four having a membership as large as one thousand. Such small 
competing societies are reported to be the worst for conditions of 
employment. 

§ One of the difficulties is the removal of members from the district 
of one society to that of another and their preference for remaining 
with their old society. The usual agreement is that old members 
may be retained, but that no new members must be accepted outside 
the geographical boundary between one society and another. 

|| Co-operative News, November 18th, 1899 (p. 1259). The two 
societies subsequently amalgamated. 
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influence of the Boundaries Committee more intractable 
differences have been settled by amicable arrangements for 
uniformity of prices, uniformity of dividends, uniformity of 
refusing to give credit, and such a restriction of delivery 
circuits as would prevent any street being visited by more 
than one cart. In a few cases, however, the Co-operative 
Union has taken punitive measures. The Harborne Tenants’ 
Co-operative Society, established in 1911, was expressly 
refused recognition, both by the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society and the Co-operative Union, on the ground that it 
was wantonly “ overlapping ” societies in Birmingham and 
its suburbs ; whilst the Beswick Society has been recently 
expelled from the Co-operative Union for refusing to agree 
to a boundary with the Manchester and Salford Equitable 
Co-operative Society.* 

The interest of these efforts to grapple with “ the disease 
of overlapping ”’ lies not merely in the tendency to amalgama- 
tion, and to agreement to fix the dividend at a common 
level, but also in the gradual adoption, by these fourteen 
hundred spontaneously arising voluntary Associations of 
Consumers, based solely on their desire to consume, of a 
series of geographical boundaries, beyond which they agree 
not to extend. If we imagine the Co-operative Movement 
spreading to all parts of the Kingdom, and if the present 
tendency to accept the decisions of the Boundaries Committee 
of the Co-operative Union is strengthened and internal dis- 
cipline enforced, we should see Great Britain divided, for 
the purpose of producing and distributing articles of house- 
hold consumption, into mutually adjacent areas as accurately 
defined, and possibly as permanently settled, as those of 
County and Municipal Government, although not coincident 
with these. 


(g) Tae DisTRIBUTION OF CO-OPERATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Of these democracies of industry in the United Kingdom 
there are now, as we have said, about 1,400, with an aggre- 
gate membership approaching three millions. In the industrial 
communities between the Clyde and the Forth, in the mining 
and manufacturing towns and villages between the Humber 
and the Tweed, and in those of the Midlands, Co-operative 
membership is relatively thickest ; whilst its percentage to 
the local population is lowest in the rural districts of the 
South of England. London, long reputed a “* Co-operative 
desert,” has, within the past two decades, gone ahead in 
Co-operative membership, principally in the “ outer belt ” ; 
and the six principal societies of Woolwich, Stratford, 
Enfield, Edmonton, Bromley, and West London now count, 
in the aggregate, nearly 100,000 members, with total sales 
exceeding two millions sterling annually. The several 
Co-operative Societies vary greatly in magnitude. Half a 
dozen of them, as shown in the following table, have each 
over 30,000 members, who are served by 1,000 to 2,600 
employees in two or three dozen branch establishments, 
with a total annual turnover in each case exceeding three- 
quarters of a million sterling. 

Among the most important of these local democracies 





* The following seem to have been the facts about the Beswick 
ety. An employee of the Manchester and Salford Society, on 
leaving its service, started a shop of his own at Beswick, which he 
subsequently offered to sell to the Society in order that it might become 
abranch. This offer was refused, and a separate society was organ- 
ised to take over the business. As a branch was apparently needed in 
Beswick, the Society, which was joined by some of the employees of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society living in the district, prospered and 
grew in membership and trade. Contrary to the almost universal 
Practice of the British Co-operative Movement, it held an off-licence 
for wines and spirits, which it surrendered in 1896. Presently it came 
into conflict with the Failsworth and Droylsden Societies on the one 
d, and with the Manchester and Salford Society on the other. It 
agreed to accept the determination of the Boundaries Committee with 
regard to the two former societies, but refused to withdraw its com- 
petition with the Manchester and Salford Society. The matter was 
complicated by the then unsatisfactory condition of the management 
of the Manchester and Salford Society—a condition which has since 
fi n rectified. (Ilistory of the Beswick Co-operative Society, Limited, 
ws 1892 to 1907, by A. E. Worswick (Manchester, 1907, 189 pp.) ; 
-operative News (many references). ) 





are the following, which all have annual sales of over 
£400,000 : 


Employees 








| Retailing | engaged in 

= Members. Total Sales | and Dis- | makingor 

in 1913. | tributive | preparing 

Employees Com- 

modities. 
Leeds (Industrial) «+ | 47,252 | 1,606,103 | 1,718 646 
Edinburgh (St. Cuth- 43,804 | 1,710,357 1,710 955 

bert’s) 
Plymouth eee 40,149 776,069 1,000 347 
Barnsley and 39,691 1,255,871 1,104 | 3815 
Bolton ... eee ... | 87,989 938,979 730 285 
Woolwich (London) ... | 34,307 751,464 | 1,088 328 
Stratford (London) ... | 30,563 713,438 932 392 
Sheffield (Brightside) | 29,006 743,633 635 250 
Pendleton eee se 28,510 753,780 | 694 141 
Derby... woe -- | 28,222 733,087 756 | 205 
Newcastle-on-Tyne , 25,445 736,356 | 735 169 
Preston ... on --- | 23,4380 505,697 885 | 167 
Birmingham (Industrial) | 23,300 440,440, 405 | 105 
Bradford (City of) | 21,368 581,460 485 369 
Rochdale (Pioneers) | 20,747 408,039 | 376 50 
Leicester =“ 19,489 470,715 | 405 | 202 
Middlesbrough non 18,567 449,759 | 438 142 
Glasgow (Kinning Park) | 18,355 564,716 | 799 134 
Oldham (Industrial) | 17,868 598,549 | 431 | 182 
Bishop Auckland 17,863 617,907 | 400 161 
Burnley ... ion w. | 17,808 528,002 | 417 277 
Aberdeen - | 19,677 771,416 | 927 383 
Eccles... eee w- | 17,844 529,228 | 460 134 
Glasgow (St. George) ... | 15,134 505,599 780 105 
Leigh... mek ne 11,638 498,544 381 185 
Ryhope and Silksworth | 10,135 424,354 | 293 | 16 
| 
' 





There are literally hundreds of societies having over 
5,000 members, and doing more than £100,000 a year of 
trade. On the other hand, such smaller societies as the 
following—more typical of the 1,400—though set in sparser 
populations, have achieved a remarkable success :— 





Employees 

Roteeins | ase in 

Total Sales | and Dis- making or 

~ Members. in 1913. tributive | preparing 
Employees Com- 

| modities. 
Banbury (Oxon) 8,856 114,604 134 57 
Cainscross (Glos.) 3,921 106,694 74 24 
Haverhill (Essex) ails 1,645 50,963 54 82 
Bridge of Weir (Renfrew) 250 7,458 5 _ 


The average Co-operative Society has about 2,000 mem- 
bers, and sells goods to the amount of about £1,000 a week. 
There are, however, many quite flourishing village socicties 
with a membership of only a few hundreds and sales that 
do not exceed £10 a day. 

The average purchases per member per annum all over 
the kingdom amount to nearly £30, or over eleven shillings 
per week. But the amount varies. In some of the societies 
of the Metropolitan district it does not reach £18, or five 
shillings per week ; whereas in the smaller cotton towns of 
Lancashire it will run to £35 or £40, and in the mining 
villages of Glamorgan, Durham, and Northumberland, 
where the private shop scarcely exists, it will often amount 
to as much as £50 or £60, or twenty to twenty-three shillings 
per week.* The Cardiff members average £14; those of 
Bristol, £18 ; those of Liverpool, £20; those of Manchester, 
£23; those of Belfast, £27; those of Newcastle, £28; and 
those of Leeds, £34 per annum, 

These Associations of Consumers have not only reorganised 
under their own control eighty-four million pounds of 
retail distributive trade, comprising—with the outstanding 
exception of alcoholic drink—almost every commodity of 
household consumption or use among the artisan class, 
they have gradually set up extensive departments for the 
making of bread, for butchering, for tailoring, bootmaking, 


* Thus the New Delaval, Newbigging, Widdrington, and Bebside 
(Northumberland) members each bought in 1913 over £50 per head ; those 
of Cambois, in the same county, £60 per head ; and those of Craghead 
(Durham) as much as £80 per head. 
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dressmaking and millinery, and for the execution of every 
kind of repairs to boots, furniture, bicycles, watches, jewel- 
lery, ete. A few of them have their own farms and dairies. 
Eight of them have each between 300 and 900 operatives 
thus employed in manufacturing or preparing for sale. 
Taking the Stores as a whole, in so far as their employees 
can be classified as occupied in the retailing of commodities 
or in their production, practically a quarter are put down as 
engaged in production and three-quarters in retailing or 
delivering. For their manufacturing, however, as for their 
wholesale trade and importing, they make use, in the main, 
of the various federal societies now to be described. 


(hk) Tue Movement Towarps FEDERATION 
AND THE WHOLESALE SOCIETIES. 


Neither the large membership and great turnover of some 
of the British Stores nor the intensive co-operation of some 
of the smaller societies, nor yet the local competition of 
stores with each other, has prevented the upgrowth of 
vigorous federal institutions, which weld the three million 
co-operators into a common organisation. For the first 
twenty years of the movement this spirit of Federation took 
the form of groups of neighbouring stores uniting together 
for the limited purposes of corn-milling and baking, or of 
subscribing to the establishment of the “ Co-operative 
Productive Societies ” (Associations of Producers) or the 
“ Working-class Limiteds,”’ described in Part I. of this 
Report. Some of these so-called Co-operative Productive 
Societies, like the Co-operative Corn-mills and the Baking 
Societies, are avowedly only federations of Consumers’ 
Societies.* Others, as we have described in Part I., like the 
Co-operative Printing Society and the Co-operative Sundries 
Manufacturing Society, though classed with Associations of 
Producers, are really organised by and for the advantage of 
the Associations of Consumers. Others, again, as we have 
seen, like the Hebden Bridge Fustian Cutters Society, retain 
in the ownership of shares by the operative employees 
even a semblance of the “ Self-governing Workshop ” idea, 
but have become, alike as regards management, capital, and 
trade, dependents on the Consumers’ Societies. All this 
varied manufacturing industry must, we think, be regarded 
as now maintained, directed, and controlled not by the 
operatives as such, but by the representatives of the demo- 
cracy of store members, not really for exchange but for 
their own household use. 

But the British Co-operators have not stopped at more 
or less informal Group Federations for particular purposes ; 
they have established definitely federal organisations of 
vast importance, in which practically the whole movement 
finds place. Thus, all but a tiny fraction of the Co-operative 
Societies of Great Britain combine to form the English and 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies.t The first of 

* It illustrates the confusion of thought which prevails that these 
Co-operative Corn-mills and Baking Societies are commonly classed 
with the little Associations of Producers described in Part I., so that 
the statistics are made to give an unreal importance to what is called 
“* Productive Societies.” Of course the Co-operative Corn-mills are 
not associations of the labourers employed in them, nor the Co-opera- 
tive Bakeries of the operative bakers. We believe that not one such 
person is a member. The shareholders are, in both cases, for the 
most part Co-operative Associations of Consumers, along with a few 
private individuals, who thus combine to supply themselves with 
flour and bread. There are in England six such Co-operative Corn- 
mills (employing 275 persons), producing £1,006,000 worth of flour ; 
and six such Co-operative Bakeries (employing 72 persons), producing 
£52,000 worth of bread, ete. In Scotland there are eleven such Co- 
operative Bakeries (employing over 1,600 persons), and producing 
£852,000 worth of bread, ete. Of like nature are the Co-operative 
Laundries, of which there are six in England and one in Scotland (em- 
ploying 848 persons), and doing work to the extent of £79,000 per 
annum, almost entirely for Co-operative Associations of Consumers. 

Tt ‘ The objects of this society are to carry on the trades or businesses 
of wholesale dealers, bankers, shippers, carriers, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, cultivators of land, workers of mines, and insurers of persons 
and property against risks of every description which may be lawfully 
undertaken within the meaning of the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, 
and the National Insurance Act, 1911 . . . but no new trade or business 
of manufacturers, cultivators of land, or workers of mines shall be begun 
without the sanction of a general meeting on due notice given” 
(Rules of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited, 1912). 

Two of the large societies in England, and a few small ones, still 








these, “‘ The Co-operative Wholesale Society,” was estab- 
lished in Manchester by a group of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Co-operators in 1863 under the name of the North of England 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. The Scottish Co-operators 
followed suit in 1868. These great business Federations are 
based, like the individual Stores, on government by and in 
the interests of the Consumer; they are practically open 
only to Co-operative Societies, which take shares in propor- 
tion to their membership, and share the “ profits ” in propor- 
tion to their purchases. The two “ Wholesale r societies 
not only obtain for the Stores, on the lowest possible terms, 
practically every article in which they deal direct from the 
English or foreign manufacturer or grower, but they have 
also, for the past forty years, set themselves to manufacture, 
in their own productive departments, every commodity 
demanded by the Stores which they can possibly produce to 
advantage. The English Society sells annually, to its 
membership of nearly twelve hundred societies, about 
thirty-three millions sterling worth of goods, of which over 
eight millions are the products of its own manufacturing 
departments. Making various necessary allowances, it is 
estimated that the two Wholesales supply the Stores with 
about five-eighths of all the goods that these distribute, 
leaving about three-eighths as their purchases from capitalist 
traders. The largest items of the English Co-operative 
Wholesale Society sales are: butter to the extent of 
£4,756,000 ; sugar, £3,008,000 ; bacon and hams, £1,820,000 ; 
and tea, £1,283,000 ; whilst flour to the value of £3,546,000 
is annually produced in the five great Co-operative Wholesale 
Society mills—making over fourteen millions sterling, or 
nearly half the aggregate total, for these five important food 
items alone. Drapery, apart from men’s woollen cloth and 
ready-made clothing, amounted to £2,164,000 ; hosiery to 
£108,000 ; shirts to £137,000, and plain cotton weaving to 
£112,000. It is interesting to compare the manufactures of 
the two forms of Co-operation. Among the C.W.S. products 
are boots, shoes, and leather to a value of £625,000, which is 
more than half as much again as the aggregate output 
(£395,000) of all the little bootmaking factories of the 
Associations of Producers; printing and bookbinding to 
the value of £205,000, which exceeds the output of all the 
printing and bookbinding societies organised on that basis. 
Altogether the manufacturing work of the C.W.S. is five 
times as great as the aggregate of all the Associations of 
Producers. The two Wholesale Socicties employ nearly 
23,000 operatives in what are classed as processes of produc- 
tion. Taking together the Stores and the Wholesales, with 
the corn-milling and baking societies, the Associations of 
Consumers employ, in manufacturing processes of one sort 
or another, just upon 50,000 operatives, which is five times 
as many as are employed by all the Associations of Producers 
put together, even including those which (as we have seen 
in Part I.) are really only dependents of the Stores. — 

We may notice the extension of the Wholesale into two 
subsidiary businesses, banking and insurance. It is an 
incidental result of the system of “ dividend on purchases, 
which those unfamiliar with the movement find it difficult to 
credit, that the Co-operative Societies—that 1s to say, the 
Associations of Consumers—have frequently more capital 





stand aloof from membership of the Co-operative Wholesale Society: 
though they do not, in any case, abstain from purchasing its —. 
One of these, the Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society, is —_ hen 
largest society in England, having 47,252 members and an annual tt o 
of £1,606,103. The other large one is the Rochdale Provident es ty, 
which has 13,880 members and an annual trade of £238,1 57. Thesec = 
that, however useful the Co-operative Wholesale Society may be to a 
smaller societies, they are themselves able to buy more edvantageom 
for their members by talking full opportunity of the open market. ~~ 
smaller societies that refuse to come in may be influenced by the pee 
of their managers or their committeemen, who may have pe — 
reasons—not necessarily of a corrupt character—for placing ~ 
orders elsewhere. There is, however, a strong tendency 00 eeeseale 
it being very justly felt that to deal with = Tg 10 

iety affords the surest guarantee against corrup = a 
"her the history of the wondutel growth of these “W —— = 
The Story of the C.W.S., by Percy Redfern (Manchester, 10 Clagr™, 
The History of Co-operation in Scotland, by W. Maxwe x 
1910). 
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than they know what to do with. They make it a rule to 
pay eash; and, vast as is their business, their bills are 
unknown in Lombard Street. In 1872 the C.W.S. started 
a “ Deposit and Loan Department ” for the convenience of 
its constituent societies, and this, from 1876, has been termed 
the Banking Department. It now keeps the current 
accounts of a thousand Co-operative Societies and 125 Trade 
Unions (these latter having been admitted as non-members 
from 1887), its total deposits and withdrawals now ex- 
ceeding a hundred and sixty million poundsa year. This, 
it is calculated, is about 90 per cent. of the cash turnover of 
the whole Co-operative Movement in England and Wales, 
only about 200 societies, with the remaining 10 per cent. of 
the turnover, still keeping their accounts with the capitalist 
banks. In contrast with the practice of these competitors, 
the C.W.S. Bank charges a definite commission for keeping 
each account, according to its volume and amount. But, 
on the other hand, it allows interest at the fixed rate of 
2} per cent. on all balances, whilst overdrafts are permitted 
at the fixed rate of 44 per cent. The commission pays all 
the expenses, so that the interest earned on investments 
and overdrafts provides for reserves and profit. This net 
profit, amounting to £45,000 a year, is wholly divided among 
the customers, whether these be interest receivers or interest 
payers, at the rate of 1 per cent. (non-members } per cent.) on 
the average debit or credit balances respectively—thus, in 
effect, carrying out the principle of “ dividend on pur- 
chases ”—raising the rate given for credit balances to 3} 
per cent., and reducing that charged for debit balances to 
the same figure. It is interesting to notice that, if the 
joint-stock banks of the United Kingdom treated their 
customers in the same way, it would mean distributing 
among these customers just about what is now distributed 
in dividend among the bank shareholders ! * 

Co-operative Insurance began in 1867, when the Co- 
operative Insurance Society started to undertake the fire 
insurance of the different societies. Gradually all the other 
branches of insurance were added, including the life insur- 
ance of individual Co-operators; and in 1913 the whole 
concern was taken over jointly by the English and Scottish 
Wholesale Societies, and is now run—retaining its own 
name—by a joint committee. We need not describe its 
highly successful provision for all the needs of the societies 
as regards fire, accidents, workmen’s compensation, em- 
ployers’ liability, and fidelity guarantee. What is remark- 
able is the development, since 1904, of its plan of “ collective 
life assurance,”’ by which all the members of a Co-operative 
Society, without selection or medical examination, become 
automatically insured, without being bothered to make any 
individual payments, by the silent operation of “ dividend 
on purchases.” The Co-operative Socicty pays a single 
premium annually, covering all its members, at the uniform 
rate of a penny in the pound on their aggregate purchases. 
Benefits then become payable on the deaths of members, 
varying according to their average of purchases during the 
preceding three years. A further development of the 
scheme in 1910 provided for benefit payable also on the 
death of the wife or husband of the member. 


_* The Co-operative Wholesale Society Bank deals also with indi- 
vidual members so far as to: (i.) Receive money from them through 
their societies on deposit, thus enabling co-operators who have reached 

maximum in their own societies to continue to invest in the Move- 
ment ; (ii.) Advance money, through the societies, to enable individual 
members to build or purchase their own houses, to the extent of 
£400,000 to more than 2,000 members. The Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society does not do banking proper, in the sense of keeping 
current accounts. But it receives deposits at interest from both 
societies and individual members, the amount now standing at over 
two and a half millions sterling. Most of this sum is invested at 
short notice with public authorities, whilst some is lent to societies on 
the security of land and buildings. 

7 A yet further development in 1910, providing benefit also on the 
death of any child of the member—which was not at once widely 
taken advantage of—was abandoned in 1913, we hope only tem- 
porarily. The advantage of having all the children’s death benefits 
automatically found, without the drain of the weekly pence to the 
ndustrial Insurance Companies’ agents, would, we believe, prove a 
powerful recruiting influence among the wives. As at present arranged, 
any Society's collective premium of a penny in the pound on the 





Down to the end of 1913 no fewer than 402 Co-operative 
Societies, comprising 814,834 members, had adopted this 
insurance scheme, the premium income at a penny in the 
pound reaching nearly £100,000 a year, and the number of 
claims paid reaching 12,910. All net profits are, of course, 
returned as bonus to the participating societies. We may 
contrast the cost of this Collective Life Assurance of the 
Co-operators with that provided by the great Industrial 
Insurance Companies with their tens of thousands of agents. 
The weekly collection of premiums by these agents involves 
a ratio of expenses to premium of more than 40 per cent., 
or fivepence in the shilling. In the Co-operative scheme 
there are no weekly pennies to trouble about, there are 
practically no lapses, and the ratio of expense to premium 
is only 5 per cent., or less than a halfpenny in the shilling. 

There seems, at first sight, no limit to the scope and enter- 
prise of the federated Co-operators in pursuit of their ideal 
of bringing under the control of the Democracy of Con- 
sumers the whole of the processes of industry, right back 
to the earth itself. The experienced committeemen and 
managers of the C.W.S., as of the larger Stores, seem to be 
always yearning to climinate the last remaining capitalist 
middleman, and to get everything at its very source; exe- 
cuting by their own agents all the processes of extracting, 
transporting, converting, mixing, manufacturing, preparing, 
and packing that the raw material undergoes on its way to 
consumption, and performing every kind of personal or 
professional service. And from first to last the object of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Societies is not to make profit 
out of the Stores to which they belong—any more than the 
object of the Store is to make profit out of the customers to 
whom it belongs—but merely to charge such a price for all 
the varied services that they perform as will just cover the 
necessary working expenses, provide handsomely for de- 
preciation and reserve, and leave a modest “ dividend ”’— 
in England usually 4d., in Scotland 8d., in the pound—to be 
returned to the socicties in proportion to their purchases.* 





(¢) THe ConsTITUTION OF THE WHOLESALE SOCIETIES. 


The constitution of the two Wholesale Societies follows 
closely that of the individual Store. The final word rests 
with the quarterly meetings of delegates representing all 
the Co-operative Societies which are members. In the 
English Wholesale one delegate is sent for every 500 mem- 
bers; in Scotland the number of delegates is determined 
by the amount of the purchases made by the society “ during 
the quarter immediately preceding any General Meeting.” t 





members’ recorded purchases gives, on the death of a single man or 
woman, a benefit of five shillings in the pound of his or her average 
year’s purchases, up to a maximum of £50. In the case of a married 
pair (whether or not more than one of them is a member) the benefit 
on death of husband is four shillings, and on death of wife two shillings, 
in the pound of the average year’s purchases of the couple, up to 
maxima of £40 and £20 respectively (or, if the society prefers, 
equal benefits at the rate of 3s., and up to a maximum of £30 in each 
case, may be substituted). Half benefits may be secured by a collec- 
tive premium of a halfpenny in the pound. 

* At the quarterly meetings by which the C.W.S. is governed the 
members have always expressed themselves against an increase In 
the dividend and in favour of a lowering of the prices. Unlike the 
shareholders of any capitalist enterprise, what they ask for is lower 
dividends. “ It is true that in 1908 the Warrington Society moved 
for a fivepenny dividend—‘they had no desire for the extra penny, 
but they brought forward the amendment to test the feeling of the 
delegates.’ But the Committee then insisted upon the wisdom of 
preferring a further strengthening of the reserve funds of the Society, 
and the amendment everywhere was lost by large majorities. Only 
one year later the soundness of the official policy was demonstrated. 
In March, 1909, after the productive losses of 1908, the Committee 
were obliged to draw over £12,000 from the reserve fund to pay the 
assured dividend of 4d.” (The Story of the C.W.S., by Percy Redfern, 
1913, p. 317). 

+ The Scottish rule now is as follows: “ Each society shall have 
one vote in virtue of being a member of the society, one additional 
vote for the first one thousand five hundred pounds worth of goods 
purchased, and one other vote for every complete three thousand 
pounds worth of purchases from the society thereafter. The repre- 
sentation of each society to be based on its net purchases for the 
quarter immediately preceding any general meeting.” We are told 
that there has recently arisen a movement within the English Whole- 
sale to adopt the Scottish principle of votes according to purchases, 
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In England these quarterly meetings are held in eight 
separate centres—Manchester, London, Newcastle, and five 
other towns decided upon by the delegates at the preceding 
meeting ; in Scotland they are held in Glasgow or Edinburgh 
only. 

These representative assemblies, consisting of from one 
hundred to twelve hundred delegates, do not in the least 
resemble the shareholders’ meetings of a joint-stock under- 
taking. The delegates—of whom by custom half are 
actually committeemen or officials of the constituent 
societies—have a keen interest in and usually a practical 
knowledge of the business brought before them. The 
reports and balance sheets are, it is true, usually accepted 
without much criticism, but issues of policy are debated 
with shrewdness and often with considerable heat. The 
management of each of these two colossal undertakings is 
vested in a General Committee (consisting of 32 members in 
England and 12 in Scotland), all of whom now receive 
salaries and give their whole time to the work. For the 
English Wholesale Society this Committee is elected, 
quarter by quarter, by the Executive Committees of the 
constituent societies, with votes according to membership, 
each member’s term of service being two years, with an 
eligibility for re-election which is invariably taken advan- 
tage of.* For the Scottish Wholesale Society the C.mmittee 
is elected at the quarterly meetings of delegates, with votes 
according to each society’s purchases. 

These two committees of management, directing, in 
unison and sometimes actually in partnership, + manufac- 
turing, importing, and distributive enterprises with an 
aggregate annual turnover exceeding forty millions sterling, 
and nearly 30,000 employees, are a standing proof of 
the capacity of the British workmen for industrial self- 
government. For not only all the committeemen, but, with 
one or two exceptions, also all the officers of the two Whole- 
sale Societies belong to the manual working class by birth, 
by training, and by sympathy. That they are trusted by 
the whole body of Co-operators is shown by the remarkable 
permanence of tenure enjoyed by the committeemen, no 
less than by the officials and employees whom they appoint. 
Once elected to the Committee of either of the Wholesale 
Societies, a man is seldom dropped; whilst the English 
Wholesale Society had only two Chairmen in 40 years, 
and the Scottish Wholesale Society re-elected one Chairman 
for 27 years in succession. 


(j) Tue Co-operative Unron. 


The Co-operative Societies of Great Britain are also 
united in a general federation for educational, legal, propa- 





some of the more loyal societies objecting to the electoral power of 
societies with large memberships, but with comparatively small 
purchases. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society has supplied to Political Science 
a new expedient in its practice of dividing its general meeting into 
eight, held at different centres. For these eight gatherings are con- 
stitutionally not eight meetings, but one meeting. The same reports 
and resolutions are submitted at all the centres, and the result is 
arrived at by adding together the votes cast at the separate gatherings. 
The London, Newcastle, and other meetings are held during the week 
preceding that at Manchester, which is the largest ; and the votes 
are reported to that meeting, to be added to those then cast. A 
similar practice is adopted for the aggregate members’ meetings of 
some of the larger Stores ; thus the Woolwich Co-operative Society, 
which has 34,000 members, summons them all, not to one meeting 
but to four, at Plumstead, Lewisham, Belvedere, and Peckham respec- 
tively, which form nevertheless, constitutionally, only a single meeting, 
casting an aggregate vote. 

*“ The Society shall be managed by a general committee, con- 
sisting of thirty-two members, of whom each shall be elected for two 
years. Of such members sixteen shall be elected from the Manchester 
district, two of whom shall retire at the end of each quarter ; eight 
shall be elected from the Newcastle district, one of whom shall retire 
at the end of each quarter ; and eight shall be elected from the London 
district, one of whom shall retire at the end of each quarter. A retiring 
member may be immediately re-elected (Co-operative Wholesale 
Society’s Rules, 1912). 

Tt The two Societies are in partnership for their tea plantations and 
their fire and life insurance business (under joint Committees) ; and 
= is also an annual gathering of both committees to discuss general 
policy. 


gandist, and political purposes—the Co-operative Union— 
which was established in 1872 out of previous loose federa- 
tions in different parts of the country. The annual Co- 
operative Congress, held at different centres of Co-operation 
throughout the country, and attended by something like 
fifteen hundred delegates from the several societies, is the 
supreme authority of this federation. Its administration 
is conducted by a “ Central Board ” of 74 members elected 
prior to each Annual Congress by the Executive Committees 
of the societies, grouped in seven geographical divisions— 
Ireland having now its own organisation, which joins in 
friendly relations. The funds of the Central Board are 
provided by a fixed contribution of a penny farthing per 
member annually, payable by the constituent societies. 
For the first twenty years of its existence the annual 
Co-operative Congress, lasting for a whole week and attended 
by all the talent of the Co-operative Movement, exercised 
a preponderating influence on the Co-operative world. 
Since the rise of the two great business Federations, with 
their enormous turnover, their constantly extending relations 
with the constituent societies and their ever-widening 
diversity of productive departments and commercial ven- 
tures, the Co-operative Congress has perhaps declined in 
interest compared with the quarterly meetings of the 
Wholesale Societies. That the heated controversies on 
Co-operative theory have passed away seems to some critics 
a decline in “ idealism.”” What has happened, however, 
is the dying out of the philanthropic but theoretical “ out- 
sider.” The type of man who is now leading the Co-operative 
movement is the experienced Store director, who is less 
given to enthusiastic speeches and theoretical discussions 
than were the talented amateurs who were so potent in the 
Movement of a generation ago. But what the Co-operative 
Union has lost in the controversial interest of its annual 
Congress it has perhaps gained in the more practical character 
of its work. The Report of the Central Board to the Con- 
gress now extends over nearly 350 closely printed pages, 
and gives a complete vision of the growth and internal 
development of the movement. Useful work on a somewhat 
small scale is done by the committees of the Union. The 
Education Committee, besides publishing tracts and carry- 
ing on a great deal of general propaganda, has recently 
established a system of examinations for candidates for 
Co-operative employment. This committee, together with 
the Sectional Boards, does much to keep alive the tradition 
that every Co-operative Society is morally bound to devote 
a certain percentage of its profits (usually 2} per cent.) 
to educational work. With the progress of municipal and 
School Board educational provision, there is to-day less 
need for the libraries and reading-rooms that have been 
rovided by Co-operative Societies in the past; and there 
is a feeling that not enough is effected by the £100,000 a 
year which is thus spent by the several societies, largely 
on entertainments and tea meetings, with some classes in 
“co-operation.” Proposals are being made for the cen- 
tralisation of part of this expenditure, for the organisation 
of a “Co-operative College,” and what not. Other com- 
mittees of the Union, such as the Joint Propaganda Com- 
mittee, the Parliamentary Committee, and the Joint Exhi- 
bition Committees of the Union and the Wholesale get 
through a large amount of detailed work, including the 
scrutinising of proposed legislation and much helping of 
individual societies over critical times. But the most impor- 
tant part of the work of the Union is carried on in its seven 
Sectional Boards, which exercise a general supervision overt 
the societies in their districts, act as arbitrators in cases of 
overlapping between one society and another, call con- 
ferences on technical questions and undertake propaganda 
for the establishment of new societies. From time to time 
the Congress elects special committees to carry on investi- 
gations and bring forward reports as to the weak places In 
the Co-operative Movement. Finally, there is a Joint 
Committee of the Trade Unionists and Co-operators elected 
by their respective annual Congresses which forms a connect- 
ing link between the two great working-class democracies, 
each now comprising within its organisations over three 
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million members—representing to a large but unascertained 
extent actually the same households—which may be the 
beginning of a closer relationship for mutual help. 


(k) THe PosITION OF THE EMPLOYEES IN THE BritTIsH 
Co-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 


“ What,” it will be asked, in this vast republic of demo- 
cratic industry, “is the position of the employee?” This 
question resolves itself into two separate issues: what are 
the material conditions enjoyed by the 100,000 salaried 
officials and manual workers engaged in the Stores and the 
Wholesale Societies and their productive establishments, 
and what is their relationship with their direct employers, 
the working-class population of some twelve millions in- 
cluded in the Co-operative membership ? How far is this 
merely the ordinary relationship of master and servant, 
and to what extent does the Co-operative Movement afford, 
to those engaged in its work, the consciousness of comrade- 
ship in a common social service, or of control over their own 
working lives ? Let us first take the wages, hours and other 
conditions of employment. We cannot claim to have made 
an exhaustive enquiry, but we have investigated conditions 
in the various departments of the English Co-operative 
Wholesale Society and in a selection of Co-operative Stores 
up and down the country, affording, as we believe, a 
representative sample of the whole Movement. 

The first remarkable characteristic of employment in 
the Co-operative Movement compared with that of capitalist 
enterprise is the relatively low payment to managing 
ability, and “ brainwork”’ generally, compared with the 
wages afforded to manual workers. The highest salary 
in the whole Co-operative Movement, and this quite an 
exceptional case, is £1,200 a year. The Directors of the 
English Co-operative Wholesale Society, who do not merely 
attend Board Meetings, but actually manage the affairs 
of large departments, and give their whole time to the 
arduous and difficult work of this huge concern, with its 
23,000 employees, and its turnover of thirty-three millions 
sterling, is only £375 a year. The salaries of the heads 
of the Wholesale departments, who must have great tech- 
nical knowledge, range from £400 to £800; and_ these 
figures represent also the salaries afforded to the General 
Managers of the largest Stores selling half a million pounds 
worth of goods annually. The usual salary for a General 
Manager of a medium-sized store is £4 or £5 a week, whilst 
there are successful small stores run by Managers paid only 
two pounds a week. So far as we have been able to ascertain, 
the salaries given to Assistant Managers or Managers of 
Branch stores are less than those paid by the capitalist 
controllers of Multiple Shops. There is, in short, a much 
greater approximation to equality of remuneration in the 
Co-operative Movement than in capitalist enterprise. In 
any other eighty-four million pounds of annual production 
and distribution in the United Kingdom the range of earn- 
ings would run from the shilling a day of the office boy up 
to the twenty or thirty thousand pounds a year of the 
successful capitalist entrepreneur, or at least twenty-five times 
as wide an inequality. What keeps the able manager 
within the Co-operative Movement (for many of them 
refuse, to the end of their lives, to be tempted by the much 
higher salaries offered to them in capitalist enterprise) is, 
very largely, the attractiveness of comradeship in a great 
popular organisation; the consideration that they enjoy 
as the public administrators and leaders of a widespread 
democracy ; and the consciousness of social service. 

Turning now to the shop assistants, clerks and ware- 
housemen, who make up so large a part of the staff of the 
distributive side of the work, together with the carmen, 
packers, and workers in the yard and the stable, we find that, 
with some unfortunate exceptions, the hours of labour in 
the Co-operative establishments, though still longer than is 
compatible with the fullest intellectual life or the utmost 
development of citizenship, are habitually shorter than those 
in the capitalist shops and warehouses, the allowance of 
holidays is more liberal, the treatment in sickness is more 


humane, there is much greater security of tenure, and there 
is on the whole more consideration shown. But, as perhaps 
might have been expected from the existence of keen com- 
mercial competition between shops and stores, the difference 
is not very great. It is perhaps even less with regard to 
wages than with regard to the other conditions of employ- 
ment. The men and women employed in the different 
Co-operative Stores often seem to be getting just the same 
wages as those of equal grade and skill in the local shops. 
We think it may justly be said that the Co-operative 
Stores are, nearly always, “in the first flight” of local 
employers. But they seldom overtop in wages the most 
liberal of their competitors.* 

The manufacturing departments of the Wholesale Societies 
together with those (in the aggregate equally large) of the 
several Stores, frequently allow of more exact comparison 
between Co-operative and Capitalistic employment. So 
far as Trade Union membership extends, the Co-operative 
establishments pay the currently-accepted local Standard 
Rate, often for a slightly shorter working day and with more 
agreeable conditions of employment than in the ordinary 
workshop. Co-operators not unreasonably object to the 
demands that are from time to time inconsiderately made, 
on behalf of their operatives, for the payment of higher 
wages or the concession of better terms than the Trade 
Union is able to enforce on the capitalists with whom the 
Co-operators have to compete. In this resistance to special 
demands the Committees find themselves fully supported 
by their working-class membership. But no Co-operative 
Society could fail to remedy the grievance of any section 
of its employees if it were shown to be getting actually 
less wages than the currently-accepted local Standard Rate ; 
and we do not believe that any such case exists. A few 
Co-operative Societies have latterly gone a step further 
in their acceptance of Trade Unionism ; and, at the instance 
of their members in quarterly meeting assembled, have made 
it a condition of employment that all their manual working 
wage-earners should belong to a Trade Union. For the 
most part, however, the mass of miscellaneous labour, very 
largely female, employed in the workshops and factories 
of the Stores and the Wholesale Societies is not organised 
in Trade Unions, and there is no commonly accepted 
Standard Rate of wages. The conditions of employment 
vary from Society to Society, and from department to 
department. We think that it was demonstrated that, 
whilst the men in the great “‘ Wheatsheaf” boot factory 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, who are for the most 
part Trade Unionists, get full rates, and carn relatively 
good wages, and that no one falls below what may be 
regarded as medium conditions, some of the women and 
girls get rates which do not permit them to earn as much 
as women and girls in the best of the Leicester boot factories. 











* With regard to the conditions of employment in the Co-operative 
Societies, the following tribute has just been paid by the Trade Union 
of Shop Assistants, which has now over 100,000 members, including 
many in the Co-operative service : 

“It is as well that our members should clearly understand the 
situation. Co-operative employees have much greater security of 
employment than those employed in private trades. Their rates of 
pay and general conditions of employment are largely regulated by 
those surrounding them engaged in the same calling, but under a 
different form of trading. Generally speaking, Co-operative employees 
in the distributive trades work less hours on the average than those 
in private trade. The wages for these less hours is nearly the same, 
though occasionally a little above the average paid by other forms of 
trading. . . . Whenever, by the organised efforts of those employed 
in private trade the conditions of employment are improved, the 
conditions of Co-operative employees within that area automatically 
improve with them. ...A large number of employees who are 
Trade Unionists in the service of the Co-operative Societies have far 
greater personal liberty accorded them to take part in public life 
than those employed in private trading. Trade Unionist shareholders 
of Co-operative Societies have repeatedly urged employees in their 
service to take an active part in the Trade Union established for their 
calling. The employees’ activity in this direction has actually been 
encouraged, and instead of, as frequently happens in private trade, 
the employer being antagonistic to such action, it is generally welcomed 
by Co-operative Societies.”"—Twenty-third Annual Report of the 
National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants, Warehousemen and 
Clerks, 1914. 
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On the other hand, it is asserted that the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society rates compare favourably with even the 
best of those paid by capitalist employers making the same 
class of goods ; and that the higher sums paid by one or two 
employers are for goods going to quite a different market, 
sometimes not for working-class consumption at all. As 
to the conditions, we do not think that this profitable 
boot factory, which does credit to the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society as regards technical efficiency and regularity 
of employment, is quite up to twentieth century form in 
such matters as dming-room accommodation and other 
arrangements for the employees’ comfort. On the other 
hand, the Crumpsall biscuit factory of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, started in the same year as the Wheat- 
sheaf boot factory (1872), may fairly claim to be a model 
to the trade, not only in hours and earnings, but also in 
comfort and amenity of working conditions. It is satis- 
factory to learn that its business is highly profitable. In 
the manufacture of furniture, shirts and cheap clothing, 
the wages and conditions in the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society factories and, usually also, in those of the separate 
societies, are so superior to those prevailing in the manu- 
facture elsewhere of similar articles for working-class 
consumption that it is with difficulty that the cost of pro- 
duction can be kept down to the prices that are current. 

It is, therefore, not unfair to say that, speaking generally, 
the employees of Co-operative Societies are, so far as wages 
and hours of labour are concerned, in much the same 
position as they would be under employers on a large scale— 
we may even add, as regards continuity of employment, 
amenity of work and general consideration, in the position 
that they would be under the best employers in their res- 
pective trades. The greatest admirers and defenders of 
the Movement can make for it no higher claim. To put 
it shortly, whatever economic gain is made by Co-operation 
goes, not to the employee as an employee, but to the consumer 
as consumer (the employees being included among con- 
sumers). It is true that the employees are not only per- 
mitted but also encouraged to become members of the 
retailing Societies, so they may in this way obtain the same 
share in the profits of their industry and the same par- 
ticipation in contro] as the other consumer members. But 
does this membership suffice to give them the consciousness 
of self-government, or afford them any real control over their 
working lives ? 

For the first thirty years of the movement—until, in 
fact, the Co-operative Wholesale Society in 1872 began its 
productive departments—the question can hardly be said 
to have arisen. Few difficulties arose between the Stores 
Committees and their tiny staffs. The man and boy who 
unpacked, measured out and wrapped up the groceries in 
the front parlour-shop, and the additional assistants who 
were taken on one by one as the “ Co-operative Society ” 
spread itself in its new premises, adding department after 
department and branch after branch, never claimed any 
other status than that of serving their fellow members at 
the customary rates given in the town, with the additional 
amenity of being on terms of social equality and friendship, 
and frequently of close family relationship, with those who 
were collectively their employers. From the very first 
the employees of the Co-operative Society, though they were 
always encouraged to become members, were, as we have 
mentioned, formally excluded from the Committee of 
Management, even if their fellow-members would have 
elected them; and in one notable case at least they were, 
for a time, prevented from voting for committeemen.* 


** No servant of this society shall serve any office in the 
committee of management, nor be allowed to vote for any candidate 
for the committee of management, or be an auditor on any account 
whatsoever ” (Rules of the Rochdale Pioneers Co-operative Society, 
quoted in The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain, page 75). We 
believe that this rule has now been abrogated, but it is still to be 
found in the rules of Societies in the Rossendale district (see Co-opera- 
tive News, May 12th, 1910). 

The Co-operative Wholesale Societies have been more liberal than 
the individual co-operative Stores in permitting their officials and 
employees freedom to take part in deciding the policy of the concern 











The first controversy as to the position of the employees 
arose, we may say, from a difference as to the theory of 
Co-operative organisation. No one had ever thought of 
the shop assistants themselves managing the Store’ or filling 
any other position than that of wage-earners. It was the 
same with the warehousemen and packers whom the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society engaged at Manchester to serve 
the whole Movement. But when the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society started, in 1872, its own “ productive ” depart- 
ments, the question was raised as to the position of the 
operative bootmakers and biscuit makers who were taken 
on at Leicester and Crumpsall. To the middle class idealists, 
then influential in the movement—to Thomas Hughes, 
E. Vansittart Neale, George Jacob Holyoake, Edward 
Owen Greening, and others—who had originated Co- 
operative Production in the form of the Self-Governing 
Workshop, and who had joined the Co-operative Movement 
in order to promote the ideal of “ self-employment,” the 
establishment of manufacturing departments by the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society was objectionable in itself. 
What they would have preferred was a multiplication of 
the Associations of Producers that we have described in 
Part I. of this Report, selling their products to the Asso- 
ciation of Consumers, whose control of industry ought, 
they said, to extend only to “distributive industry.” 
But the organisation of industry by Associations of Pro- 
ducers was in many industries plainly inapplicable and had, 
indeed, manifestly failed where it had been attempted; 
and it could scarcely be argued that Co-operative Societies 
were to be precluded from manufacturing for their own use 
instead of purchasing from capitalists. Hence these un- 
daunted idealists of Co-operation demanded, for the manual 
working wage-earners who were employed in this “ pro- 
duction for use,” at least a “ share of the profits ” of the 
concern. But this claim was inconsistent with the very 
basis of the Co-operative Society as an Association of Con- 
sumers substituting “ production for use ” for “ production 
for exchange.” The advocates of profit-sharing had not 
resented the employment at wages of the army of shop- 
assistants, warehousemen, packers and clerks that the 
growth of the Stores and the establishment of the Wholesale 
had necessitated. It was admitted that in mere “ dis- 
tribution ” there were no “ profits ” to which the operative 
staff could put forward any moral claim. But when the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society passed from “ distribution ” 
to “ production,” it was urged that equity—nay, the 
very spirit of Co-operation—demanded that the boot and 
shoe operatives in the Leicester works and the biscuit 
makers at Crumpsall should be given, not merely full 
standard wages and good workshop conditions, but also a 
share of the “ profits ” (whether of their own factory or of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society as a whole) that they 
were, it was said, helping to produce. We need not here 
recapitulate the arguments that were used, or all the details 
of the discussions that went on, Congress after Congress, 
for a couple of decades. The battle—in which the em- 
ployees themselves took practically no part—was really the 
old conflict between two rival conceptions of industrial 
organisation—between the idea of manufacture organised 
by groups of producers, for exchange to the rest of the world 
(production, therefore, for “ profit,” in which the manual 
workers could plausibly claim some share as against the 
capitalist proprietors); and the idea of manufacture 





in which they work. In the English Co-operative Wholesale Society 
‘“‘employees have held office in innumerable co-operative societies, 
have spoken as delegates at C.W.S. Quarterly Meetings, have been 
leaders in the Co-operative Union, and have presided over Co-operative 
Congresses. In the early days C.W.S. Committeemen came out of the 
boardroom to enter the service of the Society; and, in later years, 
C.W.S. employees have stepped out of the twenty thousand to a seat 
amongst the thirty-two” (The Story of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, 1863-1913, by Percy Redfern, page 353). The Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society has gone even further. Its employees 
have, for the purpose of obtaining their household supplies, a separate 
society, which is a member of the Scottish Wholesale, and has, by the 
constitution of the latter, a separate representation at the Quarterly 
Meeting of Delegates. 
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ised by the whole Democracy of consumers, for them- 
selves (production, therefore, for use, in which there could 
be no “ profit” to share). In the end it became apparent 
to the mass of Co-operators, apart from any theory, that it 
was simply not practicable to give to the heterogeneous 
workers in each manufacturing department of the Wholesale 
anything really corresponding to a “ share in the profits ” 
of their own particular industry, and that, in fact, as the 
products were not sold on the market, but merely trans- 
ferred to other departments at an arbitrary valuation, no 
such “ profits’ could really be ascertained or calculated 
with any exactitude. To give to all the employees of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, whether “ productive ” 
or “ distributive,” a share in the “ profits” of the concern 
as a whole—dependent as these are, in the main, on chances 
of the market unconnected with the zeal or efficiency of 
the operatives—appeared to the English Co-operators 
to offer no advantages; and to amount, in fact, only to 
a varying and uncertain bonus, in addition to wages. The 
Directors of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
decided to give such a bonus on wages, and a few of the 
Stores have followed their example ; without, as far as can 
be detected, any appreciable results. The Directors of 
the English Co-operative Wholesale Society decided, in 
accordance with Trade Union opinion, that such a bonus 
in supplement of wages was not a useful or a desirable 
form of remuneration; and successive delegate meetings, 
together with the main body of Co-operative members, 
have agreed with them. The same view has been taken, 
almost universally, by the Co-operators of other countries, 
in France and Germany, Belgium and Italy, where there 
has never been any idea of sharing with the employees a 
“profit” which it is the very object of the Co-operative 
Society to eliminate. And now, after many years, the 
theoretical economists, as we understand them, take the 
same view. For reasons sufficiently indicated in Part I. 
of this Report, we ourselves see no reason for, and, indeed, 
some disadvantage in “ profit-sharing ” between employer 
and employed, even when the employer is a capitalist 
company ; and not more reason or advantage, but actually 
less, when the employer is a Co-operative Association of 
Consumers, the Municipality and the State, of which the 
persons employed themselves constitute a large part (and 
it may be eventually the whole) of the membership. 

This generation-long controversy about “ profit-sharing ” 
served to obscure the real issue as to the position of the 
employee of the Co-operative Society. The representatives 
of the English Co-operative Wholesale Society attempted 
to take up the position that the worker in a co-operative 
factory “if he is a member of the ever-open co-operative 
community, already is in full partnership, and if he is not 
a member, then of his own choice he is outside the co- 
operative body and has no special claim upon it.”* Many 
ardent Co-operators even objected to the intrusion of a 
Trade Union and were shocked at the threat of a strike. 
But to the employees of one of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, or even 
of one of the departments of a great Co-operative Store, 
mere membership of the Co-operative Movement is illusory 
as a method of protection from sweating or personal oppres- 
sion, The man standing at the machine which stamps 
soap at Irlam, or the woman packing jellies at Silvertown, 
can hardly hope to influence, through the members’ meeting 
of his local society and the committee that he may help 
to elect, the Quarterly Meeting of delegates from co-operative 
committees all over the Kingdom which is assumed to 
} the Executive of the Co-operative Wholesale 

y. 

We see, therefore, that there is nothing in Co-operative 
employment to prevent the same disputes arising as in 
capitalist industry. Sometimes it is the rate of wages 
(usually the interpretation of the Standard Rate on a piece- 
work basis) that is complained of, less often the hours of 








* The Story of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 1863-1913, by Percy 
fern, ibid. page 81. 


labour. There have been the same occasional outbursts 
of resentment at the discharge of particular employees 
(“ victimisation”), or at the incivility of a particular 
foreman. We have even the same attitude—the objection 
to any interference with “ management ” or “ discipline ”— 
taken up instinctively by Co-operative as by other employers. 
Thus, there has not infrequently been industrial conflict 
in Co-operative establishments as in others. These strikes 
have neither been numerous, nor prolonged, nor embittered, 
and they have always been settled without leaving any 
permanent soreness between the management and the par- 
ticular employees, or the Trade Union that had intervened. 
But to prevent the scandal of these small but recurring 
disputes, between the wage-earners organised as consumers 
and the wage-earners organised as producers, a Joint 
Committee of the Trade Union Congress and the Co-operative 
Union has been established. This link between the two 
working class democracies dates from 1882, when its original 
function was “to promote mutual understanding and to 
further co-operative production.” With the gradual dis- 
appearance of the faith in the self-governing workshop 
among Trade Unionists as well as among Co-operators, 
this Committee has become a Board of Arbitration in cases 
of dispute between a Trade Union and a Co-operative 
Society. Consisting of four representatives from the Trade 
Union Congress Parliamentary Committee and the Co- 
operative Union respectively, it undertakes to make full 
enquiry “into all disputes arising between Co-operative 
Societies and their employees ... . to offer its services 
as arbitrators”; and whether or not its arbitration 
be accepted, to make a full report to the Trade Union and 
Co-operative Congresses respectively. In 1899, and again 
in 1908, this Joint Committee laid it down (in reports of the 
two Congresses, which were unanimously accepted by the 
assembled delegates) that “‘ Co-operative factories, work- 
shops or stores should pay recognised Trade Union rates of 
wages and work the recognised Trade Union hours prevail- 
ing in each particular branch of industry in the district 
where such factories, workshops or stores are situated ” ; 
and that any “complaints in regard to the conditions 
of labour ” should be “ submitted to the arbitration of the 
Joint Committee before either a strike or a lock-out takes 
place.” This, however, falls far short of what is necessary 
to cover the whole of the grounds of industrial conflict ; 
and unlike the German organisation which we shall presently 
describe, the Joint Committee has no power to make national 
agreements applicable to all the Stores, or to determine 
conditions of employment unless there be a dispute. More- 
over, the Trade Unions most nearly concerned with co- 
operative trading and manufacture are not represented on 
the committee, and particular Co-operative Societies and 
particular Trade Unions frequently resent its intervention. 
Accordingly, the Joint Committee, though a well-meaning, 
has not proved an effective, body.* 


(1) Tue Nationa Mrytmum ScaLe or WAGEs. 


But the great majority of the 135,000 employees of the 
Co-operative Societies and “* Wholesales” of Great Britain 
are women or girls, who are as yet seldom organised in 


* The position is complicated, and unfortunately somewhat em- 
bittered, by defective Trade Union organisation. The 100,000 
employees include men and women of all sorts of trades, many of 
whom are members of their respective Trade Unions. The largest 
contingent probably now belongs to the National Amalgamated Union 
of Shop Assistants, Warehousemen and Clerks, which has lately 
enormously increased in membership. But there has been, since 
1891, also an “ Amalgamated Union of Co-operative Employees,” 
taking in all kinds and grades employed by Co-operative Societies 
only. The demands from time to time made by this society, though 
not necessarily unreasonable in themselves, frequently do not coincide 
with those made by the several Trade Unions on all the employers, 
Co-operative and capitalist. Most of the transient strikes against 
Co-operative Societies arise in this way. 

We shall deal in Part IV. of the Report with the problems raised 
by a special organisation aiming at including all classes of operatives 
within one employment, whether these are catered for by existing 
Trade Unions or not. 
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Trade Unions; and many, also, of the youths and men 
employed in various capacities have no Trade Union. The 
‘diversity and inequality of their earnings, and the lack of 
any commonly recognised standard rates and conditions, 
have led to an agitation for a National Minimum Scale of 
Wages for all manual workers in Co-operative employment, 
irrespective of their occupation and dependent on their age 
and sex. The first step in this direction was taken by the 
establishment in 1891 of the Amalgamated Union of 
Co-operative Employees already referred to, having for its 
express object the “ standardising ” of conditions of employ- 
ment throughout the Co-operative Movement. In 1907 
the English Co-operative Wholesale Society adopted a wage 
of 24s. a week as the minimum for adult male labour in all 
factories, warehouses, and offices. There remained the 
question—economically a more difficult one—of a minimum 
for women. The Women’s Co-operative Guild (a body 
hereafter described) made investigations which revealed 
the fact that nearly all the Co-operative Societies in Great 
Britain were paying very low wages to the girls and women 
whom they employed, whether behind the counter or in the 
dressmaking and other departments of the separate societies, 
or in the extensive factories and packing and preparing 
rooms of the Co-operative Wholesale Society itself—wages 
which were, indeed, not lower than those paid by capitalist 
employers, but which were demonstrably insufficient for 
decent maintenance. Representations were made to the 
Committees concerned, at first privately and then publicly, 
but these proved of no avail ; and the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild undertook an extensive campaign of agitation in 
favour of the adoption of a prescribed Minimum Scale of 
Wages, for male and female workers separately, from 14 
upwards, graduated according to age.* It was interesting 
to see the democracy of Co-operative members stirred in 
this case into an unwonted activity. The Women’s Co- 
operative Guild, after securing the help of the Amalgamated 
Union of Co-operative Employees, succeeded in persuading 
the Co-operative Congress of 1907 to affirm the principle 
of a minimum scale of wages for all Co-operative employees, 
male or female, and to instruct the United Board of the 
Co-operative Union to undertake the difficult task of em- 
bodying this principle in concrete proposals. At the Con- 
gress of 1908 a scale of wages drawn up by the United Board, 
in consultation with the Women’s Guild and the Amalga- 
mated Union of Co-operative Employees, was adopted, 
and was recommended to all the constituent societies of 
the Union, including the two Wholesale Societies. But 
the women’s leaders realised that the Co-operative Congress, 
whilst it could pass resolutions with enthusiasm, had no 
power over the business activities of its members, and that 
the Congress scale would be a dead letter until it had been 
adopted by the quarterly meetings of the individual Stores, 
and by the quarterly delegate meetings of the Wholesale 
Societies. The question was brought up at meeting after 
meeting by indefatigable members, usually women, and 
society after society was shamed into commanding its 
committee to adopt the scale. At delegate meeting after 
delegate meeting the same resolution was pressed on the 
Directors of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, who 
demonstrated that the adoption of the scale would involve 
a very large annual increase of expenditure, and declared 
that such an increase would (in the absence of a Legal 
Minimum Wage applicable to their capitalist competitors 
as well as themselves) put them at a disadvantage. The 
women and their representatives would take no denial. 
The Directors of the Co-operative Wholesale Society at 
first conceded the scale for their “ distributive ” employees 
only ; and were then commanded, by the quarterly delegate 
meetings of December, 1912, to accept the scale for their 
female employees in all departments, manufacturing as 

* In 1908 only 500 women among all the tens of thousands in the 
Co-operative service were members of the Amalgamated Union of 
Co-operative Employees. By 1912, owing to the exertions of the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild, 3,000 women had joined; and in the 
following year, owing to the effect of the Insurance Act, the number 
increased to over 6,000. 


well as trading, and to put it in force by the 
1914.* . oe 
(m) Tue Women’s Co-opErRATIVE GUILD. 


The British Co-operative Movement is distinguished 
by the comparatively active part taken by women jn 
educational and propagandist work, and even, in somewhat 
rare cases, on the business committees of the Stores and the 
quarterly meetings of the Wholesale Society.t This is 4 
result of the energetic work of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, established in 1883 and comprising, in 1912, 28,000 
women in 537 branches, organised on the plan of the Co- 
operative Union in seven geographical divisions or sections, 
The change in the status of women during the last thirty 
years is well illustrated by the history of this Guild. This 
organisation started as a sort of “ Co-operative Mothers’ 
Meeting,” where, as it was proposed by one of the founders, 
“we may bring our work and sit together, one of us readin 
some Co-operative work aloud, which may afterwards be 
discussed.”{ For the first few years the leaders of the 
movement deprecated women “imitating or competing 
with men, pushing themselves into positions which have 
hitherto been held by men, speaking on platforms, or 
thrusting themselves on to Management Committees, 
where they would be liable to be laughing-stocks and 
stumbling-blocks.”§ But this essentially “‘ Wives’ Move- 
ment ” gradually grew into a virile organisation made up, 
it is true, almost exclusively of married women, but pushing 
forward on its own account women’s interests, both within 
and without the Co-operative Movement, and taking its 
own distinctive line on Co-operative policy. Thus, if we 
turn to the Annual Report for the year 1911-12 we find the 
Women’s Guild, on the one hand, successfully pursuing its 
crusade, as we have already described, in favour of a 
‘minimum wage ” for girls and women employed by the 
Wholesale Societies and Stores, whilst, on the other, pushing 
co-operative products, increasing the sales of the Co-operative 
News, denouncing credit trading and advocating larger 
contributions from Co-operative Socicties to Emergency 
and Educational funds. But the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild does not restrict its activities to work inside the 
Co-operative Movement ; it seeks also to interest its members 
in the general obligations of citizenship. No fewer than 46 
members of the Women’s Co-operative Guild are elected 
Guardians of the Poor, and 12 sit on Municipal Educational 
Committees ; whilst the Guild has carried on a vigorous 
propaganda in favour of Parliamentary votes for women. 
The Guild collects information on such technical questions 
as Divorce Law Reform, School Clinics, the advantages of 
Leadless Glaze, and the Provision for Maternity under the 
Insurance Act ; it sends its representatives to give evidence 
before Royal Commissions and Committees of Enquiry, 
it joins in Deputations to Cabinet Ministers, and lobbies 
energetically in the House of Commons in respect of Bills 
relating to women. In fact, through the energy of its 
officers and the thoroughness of its knowledge, the Women’s 





* The Minimum Wage Scales were drawn up by a sub-committee 
of the United Board in 1907, the Women’s Co-operative Guild and the 
Amalgamated Union of Co-operative Employees being consulted. 
The Male Scale adopted was as follows : 


Age -- 14 15 16 17 «+18 19 20 21 (and over) 
Wages... 6s. 8s. 10s. 12s. 15s. 18s. 21s. 24s. 

And the Female Scale : 
Age a ae 20 (and over) 


15 16 6«sz' 18 19 
Wages... 5s. 7s. 9s. lls. 138s. 15s. 17s. 
(See The Co-operative Movement and a Minimum Wage for Co-operative 
Employees (Co-operative Union, 1913); The Story of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, by Percy Redfern, 1913, pp. 358-364.) ; 

7 Sixty-seven members of the Women’s Co-operative Guild sit on 
the Management Committees of 46 Societies ; 373 women sit on the 
Education Committees of 149 Societies, four of these committees 
having women as chairmen; 58 Societies have sent 129 women 


delegates to the Co-operative Wholesale Society’s Quarterly Meetings ; 
14 Societies have sent 19 women delegates to the Co-operative l nion 
Congress ; and 5 women sit on the Central Board of the Co-operative 
Union or one of its committees. 

t The Women’s Co-operative Guild, 1883-1904, by Margaret Llewellyn 
Davies, 1904, page 10. 

§ Ibid. page 11. 
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Co-operative Guild exercises a quite perceptible influence not 
merely on the Co-operative Congress and on the manage- 
ment of the Wholesale Societies, but also on Parliament— 
an influence which is perhaps out of proportion to its mem- 
bership of 28,000, and is certainly an astonishing result from 
an income of less than £1,000 a year. 


CHAPTER II. 
CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION ON THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE. 


If, as we have seen, it was from France that the ideal 
of the Self-governing Workshop spread to the rest of 
Europe, the Co-operative Store and the Wholesale 
have travelled outwards from England. Spreading for 
half a century, but developing rapidly only during the last 
two decades, the organisation of industry through the 
Co-operative Store and the Wholesale has now taken root 
in every European country, not even omitting the Balkan 
Peninsula, with the possible exception of Portugal. We 
have no room here to trace the progress from land to land. 
In contrast with the innumerable local varieties of Associa- 
tions of Producers, the constitutions of Associations of 
Consumers are characterised to such an extent by uniformity 
and stability that we need only notice the large and rapidly 
increasing figures of the total Co-operative trade outside 
the British Isles. This we may put for 1913 at not less than 
sixty millions sterling annually, supplying five or six million 
members. The result is that it is now the co-operation of 
the Store and the Wholesale, not that of the credit society 
or the combination of agricultural producers, which has come 
to loom largest even in Germany or Denmark, France or 
Italy. There are, in fact, already more members of Co- 
operation Stores in Germany. France, and Italy together 
than there are in England, Wales, and Scotland together, 
though they have not yet brought so much of industry 
under their control. Each of these three countries has 
actually a larger number of Co-operative Stores than the 
whole of the United Kingdom. The twenty Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies of the different European countries have 
themselves already an aggregate trade of sixty millions 
sterling, of which two-thirds is represented by England and 
Scotland and one-third by the comparatively youthful 
Wholesale Societies of Continental countries ; and the total 
is increasing at the average rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 
In solid achievement England still leads the way. The 
Co-operative trade of Great Britain is still half as large again 
as that of all the rest of Europe put together. But at the 
rate of increase of the past decade we may expect that by 
1920 the Co-operative Societies of the rest of Europe will 
easily overtop those of Great Britain in the aggregate 
volume of their business, when the total value of com- 
modities thus annually supplied, to what we may expect to 
be twelve millions of Co-operative households throughout 
Europe, will almost certainly reach the enormous figure of 
two hundred millions sterling.* 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS OF CONSUMERS 
IN GERMANY. 


In contrast with England and Scotland, France and 
Belgium, Germany had the beginnings of its Co-operative 
Associations of Consumers outside the wage-earning class. 


_,* Lack of space compels the omission of Chapters IV., V., VI., and 
VIL., dealing with Switzerland, France, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, and 
other countries. The statistics of Co-operative Societies throughout 
the world are summarised in the Year Book of International Co-operation 
(International Co-operative Alliance, London, 1913). See also Les 

rogrés de la Coopération de Consommation en Europe depuis dix ans, 
1900-1910, by Bernard Lavergne (Paris, 1911). 

Tt For the Co-operative Association of Consumers in Germany see, 
among the almost innumerable reports and books, the exceptionally 
complete Jahrbuch des Zentralverbandes deutscher Konsumvereine, by 
Heinrich Kaufmann (Hamburg, 1913) ; Die Deutschen Arbeiter Konsum- 
vereine, by Paul Goehre (Berlin, 1910, 655 pp.) ; Di Konsumgenossen- 


The Germany of 1840-70 was essentially a land of production 
on a small scale, of peasant farmers, jobbing craftsmen, and 
little masters ; and the great apostle of German Co-operation, 
Schulze-Delitzsch, made the Credit Society, providing 
capital for individual production, in manufacture or agri- 
culture, the leading form. Associations of Consumers, 
however, sprang up from 1845 onwards—the society called 
“Ermunterung” at Chemnitz in that year seems even to 
have invented independently the Rochdale Pioneers’ device 
of dividend on purchases—but these societies were usually 
connected with the Credit Societies, to which they were often 
subordinate; and their membership was made up pre- 
dominantly of the small masters and independent handi- 
craftsmen who belonged to the Credit Socicties, rather than 
of the wage-earners, who were for a long time indisposed to 
take kindly to Co-operation. 

The Co-operative Association of Consumers found favour 
neither with Lassalle nor with Marx, and the slowly growing 
Social Democratic Party at first gave it no support. 
Gradually, however, the feelings of the wage-earners changed. 
The law of 1889, permitting associations with limited 
liability, and the gradual realisation by the workmen of 
the advantages to be derived from the movement, led to 
the establishment, in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, of a large number of practically working-class 
Co-operative Stores. During the years 1898-1901 these 
Societies, under the leadership of the newly established 
Wholesale Society, joined in great numbers the “ Allgemeine 
Verband,” the General Union of Co-operative Societies of 
all sorts, in which the Schulze-Delitzsch Credit Associations 
had always been dominant—much to the perplexity of this 
body of essentially “ middle-class” and “ small master” 
character, which had no idea of extending Co-operation 
beyond the joint retailing of family supplies, and which 
found itself out of sympathy with the growing number of 
predominantly wage-earning Associations of Consumers, of 
which the views were Trade Unionist and “ Labour ”’ rather 
than Liberal. Meanwhile a better acquaintance with the 
real basis and actual achievements of the British Co-operative 
Movement, and the example set by Ansecle at Ghent, were 
slowly bringing the Social Democratic Party round, first to 
tolerance, and then to positive approval of the Co-operative 
Store. A momentous holiday tour in England of a number 
of leading Co-operators of working-class origin, who inspected 
the giant factories and warehouses of the English and 
Scottish Wholesale Socicties, made them keenly aware of 
the wider potentialities of Co-operation; and a graphic 
account of this visit, widely circulated throughout Germany, 
excited great interest.* At last, at the Annual Congress at 
Kreutznach, the breach came. An attempt by the leader 
of the General Union, Dr. Criiger, in 1902, to exclude about 
a hundred working-class Co-operative Societies, as being 
too “ political ” in their tendencies, led to the secession of 
several hundred organisations, under the leadership of the 
Wholesale Society, which promptly formed a new federal 
body known as the Zentral Verband (Central Union). This 
Central Union rapidly attracted to itself practically all the 
autonomous Co-operative Associations of Consumers of 
working-class character, aiming frankly at eliminating from 
industry the capitalist entrepreneur ; and now includes some 
1,200 societies, having a total membership exceeding a 
million and a half and an aggregate trade of £25,000,000, 
There remain in the old General Union (besides its large 
number of Credit Societies and Co-operative Societies of 
other kinds, with a total membership exceeding a million) 
about 290 Associations of Consumers, largely of the middle 


schaft, by F. Standinger, with convenient bibliography (Leipzig, 1908, 
145 pp.); Das Genossenschaftswesen in Deutschland, by Dr. Wygod- 
zinski (Berlin, 1910); Das Genossenschafiswesen in Deutschland, 
by Dr. Otto Lindecke (Leipzig, 1912); Geschichte des Konsum- 
genossenschaft-lichen Grosseinkaufs in Deutschland, by Heinrich Kauf- 
mann (Hamburg, 1904, 287 pp.); Einfuhkrung in das deutsche Genos- 
senschaftswesen, by Dr. Hans Criiger (Berlin, 1907) ; Die Stellungnahme 
der Sozialdemokratie zur Konsumgenossenschaftsbewegung, by Heinrich 
Kaufmann (Hamburg, 1911, 112 pp.). 
* Unsere Englandreise, 1899 (Zentral Verband). 
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class, and not in the aggregate much increasing, numbering 
at present about 276,645 members—one-third of them being 

' in the gigantic Breslau Society alone—with an annual trade 
of £8,750,000. In addition, there are a number of inde- 
pendent Associations of Consumers not affiliated to either 
body, probably exceeding a hundred in number, with a 
membership consisting mainly of railway workers and other 
Government employees, who are forbidden to join the 
working-class associations. The divisions in the ranks of 
Co-operators prevent any very trustworthy statistics being 
compiled as to the movement as a whole. The total number 
of Associations of Consumers in Germany of the type that 
we are here considering appears to be about 2,400. Their 
total membership on January Ist, 1914, probably reached 
two millions and a quarter,* with an aggregate annual trade 
which can scarcely fall short of thirty millions sterling, of 
which nearly six millions represents articles of co-operative 
manufacture. 

The German Co-operative Movement is identical with 
the British in all the essential features of Associations of 
Consumers—a democracy open to all comers, adult suffrage, 
and a distribution of “ profits” (that is to say, the margin 
between the cost of production and the price obtained) 
among the whole body of consumers in proportion to their 
purchases. But the German Co-operative Societies, in 
spite of their recent origin, already show a more elaborate 
constitution than those of Great Britain. They have 
established on the one hand more efficient centralised 
control and common organisation among themselves, and 
on the other an effective working partnership with the Trade 
Unions in all matters relating to the conditions of employ- 
ment within the Co-operative Movement, and even some 
measure of common action with regard to capitalist enter- 
prise. In the following pages we shall lay stress, in the 
main, on the points in which the German Associations of 
Consumers differ from those of Great Britain. 

We have noted that, in Great Britain, Co-operation, 
whether measured by membership or by amount of trade or 
by variety of service performed, flourishes best, not in the 
great cities of London, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham, but in the villages and smaller industrial centres of the 
mining and manufacturing areas. In Germany, on the other 
hand, Co-operative membership and trade is very largely 
centred in the great. cities, six societies alone—the “ Co- 
operative” of Breslau, the Hamburg “ Produktion,” the 
“ Leipzig-Plagwitz,”’ Leipzig, the “‘ Co-operative ” of Berlin, 
the “ Eintracht ” of Essen, and the “‘ Vorwirts ” of Dresden 
—accounting for one-fifth of the total membership, trade, 
and capital of the whole movement. This concentration of 
membership and trade in single societies perhaps accounts 
for the elaborate constitution of the typical German Store, 
a constitution which has developed in response to the need 
of organising an efficient administrative service for a large 
body of customers, and of developing within this huge 
membership a lively interest in the success of the society. 


(a) THe CoNsTITUTION OF THE STORE. 


In the organisation of the German Co-operative Society 
we see, in comparison with those of Great Britain, the 
formation of a stronger Executive, alongside a more highly 
organised system of representation of the members. In 


* The usual German practice of removing from the list of members 
all those who have not purchased during the year makes these member- 
ship statistics represent a more effective participation than those of 
Great Britain. The statistics of the Societies of the Central Union for 
1918 are as under: 1,157 societies, with 1,620,000 members (12 per 
cent. increase in the year), sold goods to the value of twentv-five 
million pounds (11 per cent. increase in the year), of which five million 
pounds (19 per cent. increase in the year) were of their own manufac- 
ture. 

t~ The uniformity of constitutional structure among the German 
Associations of Consumers is secured to a great extent by law. The 
law of 1889 requires a Vorstand (Board of Management) of at least 
two or three persons and an Aufsichtsrat (Council of Supervision) having 
supervisory powers. The Council of Supervision must be elected by 
a general meeting of the society, whilst the members of the Vorstand, 
though nominally elected by the general meeting, may be nominated 
by the Council of Supervision. Each of these two governing bodies 





—— 


a small German society there is no salaried manager in the 
English sense, but the “ Vorstand,” usually a committee 
of three, is all-powerful. These three (or occasiona 
four or more) members, elected at the general meeting on 
the nomination of another committee—the Council of 
Supervision—are usually at the outset unpaid, though they 
do among them most of the work that falls in Great Britain 
to the highest paid officials. One of them usually deals 
with the correspondence and manages all the business 
transactions, another handles the cash and does the book. 
keeping, whilst the third supervises and checks the acts 
of the other two, and does inspecting and propaganda 
work. The unpaid work of these executive members 
keeps them occupied far into the night. As the society 
grows and the turnover comes to exceed £5,000 a year, it is 
usual for the members to vote a modest honorarium to the 
members of the Vorstand in grateful recognition of their 
arduous labours. Still further growth sees the trans- 
formation into definitely salaried whole-time administrators 
of all the members of the Vorstand, first the business manager, 
then the cashier, and finally the inspector or controller, 
The Vorstand of a Co-operative Society with a turnover 
of, say, £25,000 a year would thus be an elective, salaried 
executive composed of the three leading personalities in 
the society, and combining most of the work of the English 
manager with that of the board of directors or committee 
of management. Alongside this Vorstand stands the 
Aufsichtsrat, or Council of Supervision, also elected by the 
general meeting, consisting of a small number of members, 
who usually sit with the Vorstand at periodical meetings, 
which are intended more as a continuous check and audit 
of the Vorstand than as the opportunity for giving executive 
orders or for coming to important decisions as to what 
should be done. The Vorstand takes all the decisions and 
gives all the orders. There is, in fact, an even more intimate 
connection between executive action and policy than is 
seen in an English board of directors or committee of 
management. The supreme authority is, as in Great 
Britain, the general meeting of members, held only yearly, 
or at most half-yearly, to pass the report and accounts, 
to re-elect the Council of Supervision, to receive from the 
old Council of Supervision nominations for the Vorstand 
and to vote “ yes” or “no” on those nominations only. 
As a rule, it seems that the retiring members are re-elected 
without question. If the general meeting rejects the persons 
thus nominated, it can do nothing more than refer the 
matter back to the Council of Supervision. Thus the 
members’ meeting has far less nominal power than in 4 
British Society, and the fact that the dividend is declared 
only once a year tends to make only the one general meeting 
in each year of any importance. What the general meeting 
can do is to decide how the net surplus shall be applied ; 
although in this, it is needless to say, the proposals of the 
Vorstand, supported by the Council of Supervision, are very 
influential.* 








must report separately to the general meeting of members. Every 
member has one vote and one vote only. Women may, by rule, be 
debarred from voting in person. In the Model Rules issued by the 
Central Union of Co-operative Societies we find it assumed that the 
three members of the Board are always to be salaried persons, receiving 
their instructions from the general meeting of members, but working 
under the inspection of the Council of Supervision. The Council of 
Supervision, on the other hand, is not a salaried body, but is to receive 
remuneration only for time lost in the service of the society. For all 
matters of policy the Council of Supervision and the Vorstand hold 
joint meetings, a majority of each section voting separately being 
required for a decision. As in Great Britain, all employees of or con- 
tractors for the society are excluded from membership of either the 
Council of Supervision or the Vorstand. The Central Union now 
favours the appointment of the Vorstand at fixed salaries, without 
requiring re-election, subject to resignation or dismissal at three 
months’ notice. The Vorstand of the Hamburg “ Produktion” 4% 
appointed in this way. . 

* The German members take their duties very seriously. Among 
the manuals written for their instruction we may cite Die — 
schafts General Versammlung (as to the powers and duties of the Gene “ 
Meeting), by Johann Schultze (Halle, 1909, 56 pp.) ; also Die yo 
Versammlung der eingetragemen Genossenschaftnach Gesetz und Stat 
by Karl Penther (Posen, 1910, 23 pp.) ; Wie Erfulle ich meine Pflicht 
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But this highly evolved democracy is by no means the 
whole of the organisation of a German Co-operative Society. 
It represents, in fact, only the framework common to all 
societies great and small. The gigantic trading and manu- 
facturing establishments of such societies as the Hamburg 
“ Produktion,” the “ Leipzig-Plagwitz,” and the Dresden 
“ Vorwarts ” are year by year developing additional con- 
stitutional structure, with the object, on the one hand, of 
bringing about a more active interest among the consuming 
members, and on the other of securing a more effective 

icipation in the control of the business by those who are 
employed in its service. 

These experiments in democratic constitution-making are 
of considerable political interest. In the great Hamburg 
Society (“‘ Produktion ”’), for instance, alongside the develop- 
ment of the periodically elected Vorstand into a permanently 
appointed group of officials, we watch the upgrowth among 
the 67,000 members of an elaborate voluntary organisation 
having the fourfold purpose of canvassing for additional 
membership and trade, communicating to the authorities 
demands and complaints of the members, formulating 
suggestions for the improvement of the branch stores, 
and promoting works of thrift among the members, notably 
as regards fire insurance. The membership is divided into 
eight geographical districts, each of which has its separate 
committee. The members residing in the neighbourhood 
of each grocery branch elect three committee members, who 
have power to appoint their own assistants in such numbers 
as to bring the total up to about one for every hundred 
working-class families in the district. The district com- 
mittee thus constituted, comprising the nominees of between 
fifteen and twenty branches, elects its own district chairman, 
and he appoints a deputy chairman (neither of them may 
be a private shopkeeper or other business rival, nor yet an 
employee of the society); and is regularly summoned to 
meet to consider reports on the progress of the society’s 
business within its district, measures for local propaganda, 
— for new branch stores, and any other matters of 

interest. We gather that the committee members 
receive from the society’s funds only small fees for actual 
attendances at such meetings, but are otherwise unpaid. 
Members of the Vorstand and Council of Supervision have 
the right to attend all such meetings, but more generally 
a clerk or manager is sent to represent them, owing to their 
absorption in other work. But perhaps the most important 
functions of the committee members are those which they 
have individually to perform. Each of them takes the 
responsibility for a block of about a hundred families. He 
has the duty of systematically canvassing them from time 
to time to urge them all to join the society; of visiting 
periodically all those among them who are members in order 
to hear any complaints, to urge them to increase their 
purchases and to keep up their interest in the society ; 
and of distributing in this way, free of cost, the society’s 
fortnightly journal. To aid in this work, each committee 
member was charged, in 1912, to appoint an assistant in 
whom he had confidence to take charge of a single street or 
smaller group of families. We have here, it is plain, an 
application to Co-operative organisation of the well-known 
“Elberfeld System” of Poor Relief administration, and 
an effective means of keeping several hundred members 
actively interested in the society’s progress. The eight 
district chairmen with their deputies themselves mect 
quarterly, or more frequently if required, often in consul- 
tation with the Vorstand or Council of Supervision, as a 
sort of executive committee of the whole body of members. 
The committees for all the eight districts are also summoned 
from time to time to meet jointly, to constitute a repre- 
sentative general assembly of the membership as a whole, 
as @ more manageable body than a gigantic mass mecting 


oe Aufsichtsratsmitglied (How shall I discharge my duties as member 
of the Council of Supervision ?), by Willy Schaf (Halle, 1909, 35 pp.). 
It is not without significance that the corresponding work in England 
is called The Co-operative Secretary : A Manual of Co-operative Adminis- 
tration, by Alfred Wood (Co-operative Union, 1909, 648 pp.). 


of the entire membership. This general assembly of members’ 
representatives (in 1912 consisting of 286 persons, of whom 
53 were women) has become a more important body than 
the annual meeting of members, as it elects its own executive 
committee, which not only overlooks and directs the whole 
work of propaganda among the members and the inhabi- 
tants at large, but also exercises the important constitu- 
tional function of selecting and nominating to the annual 
general meeting of members on the occurrence of any 
vacancy in the Vorstand or salaried executive of the 
society.* We are informed that the extraordinary increase 
in the membership and trade of the Hamburg Society— 
the immediate success of each new branch, the prompt 
response of the membership to every new departure, the 
increase of the trade of the bakery and butchery by 50 per 
cent. in a year—is to be attributed to the energetic activities 
of this elaborate organisation of the democracy of members. 
But the development of constitutional structure has gone 
still further. The employees are all required to be members 
both of the society and of their respective Trade Unions. 
Their participation in the management of the society is 
secured by the establishment of an advisory council of 
eight departmental foremen and branch managers, before 
whom any proposals for new departures in policy must be 
placed by the Vorstand. Moreover, within each depart- 
ment there is also a workshop committee of three persons 
from each department elected by the employees, and no 
alteration can be made in any of the conditions of employ- 
ment until these have first been submitted to the workshop 
committee. As the Hamburg Society recognises the 
Central Wages Board of Trade Unionists and Co-operators 
(presently to be described), and accepts its National Agree- 
ments, the workshop committee has easy access to a court 
of appeal, to which it can apply if it considers that it has 
any Trade Union grievance. The highly evolved con- 
stitution of the Hamburg “ Produktion,” both with regard 
to its membership and also with regard to its employees, 
is being rapidly imitated, and in some cases even further 
elaborated, by the other large Associations of Consumers in 
Germany. 


(b) Tue Work or THE Srore. 


The German Associations of Consumers begin in much the 
same way as those of Great Britain. They start by retailing 
the common articles of household consumption, notably 
groceries. Those of working-class origin, established within 
the last two decades and linked together by the Central 
Union, have shown an extraordinary rapidity of growth and 
development, passing in a few years from a small shop to 
a widely ramifying organisation counting scores of branches 
and tens of thousands of members, supplying all the needs of 
a large industrial district and dominating the local com- 
merce. On the whole, however, the range of supplies in 
the great majority of the German Stores is less than that of 
the English societies, owing principally to the restrictive 
laws subjecting to heavy, and it may almost be said vindic- 
tive, taxation retail establishments comprising more than a 
small number of different departments and exceeding 4 
certain limited amount of turnover. The German Stores, 
when they attain any size, go the same way as the British 
in developing their own “ productive ” departments, first 
for bread-making and baking, then in butchery; a few 
(besides repair work and laundry) adding the manufacture 
of mineral waters, coffee-roasting, various kinds of food 
preparation, cigar-making, basket-making, furniture-making, 
and flour-milling. The annual output of these “ productive ” 
departments of the German Stores already exceeds five mil- 
lions sterling, and is rapidly increasing. The following table 
shows how the 1,157 Associations of Consumers belonging to 
the Central Union are distributed through the different 


* There is also a Tenants’ Association of the dwellers in the society’s 
blocks of tenements, for the promotion of the objects of the society and 
the furtherance of the members’ interests. 
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parts of Germany, and the extent to which the several 
provinces have yet developed productive departments : 




















Persons Of which own 
January ist, 1913. | Societies. | = Em- Turnover. | production 
| ‘ ployed. was. 
| £ £ 
Bavaria aia 103 107,021 | 1,613 1,507,501 220,071 
Brandenburg, etc. 108 | 178,173 | 2,879 1,983,260 819,767 
Middle Germany 188 (111,123 | 2,233 1,838,785 398,812 
North-West 
Germany ... 179 | 267,092 | 1,420 4,184,477 | 1,101,332 
Rhineland and 
Westphalia ... 67 186,480 | 3,496 2,995,758 627,276 
Saxony ae 178 296,140 | 5,183 5,016,905 | 1,037,608 
South-West 
Germany 115 =| 128,943 | 1,908 2,022,748 299,027 
Thuringia oo 226 126,052 2,235 2,195,569 435,043 
Wiirttemberg ... 87 93,742 1,052 1,449,857 231,155 


We can best picture the German Associations of Consumers 
by describing some of the larger societies. We begin with 
one which, though gigantic in membership, is not typical 
of the modern movement. 

The Breslau Society, established in 1866, which still 

belongs to the Allgemeine Verband (General Union) and is 
partly middle-class in membership, has 97,864 members 
(comprising the vast majority of the households of Breslau 
and its suburbs), and thus ranks easily as the largest in the 
world. The annual turnover of the Breslau Society is, 
however, only £1,287,929, which is less than that of two or 
three British societies. It has a bakery and a flour mill of 
its own, a liqueur factory, a mineral-water works, and a 
coffee-roasting establishment, but is said to be sluggish about 
further developments. Out of its annual net “ profit” of 
some £140,000, £5,000 is awarded to the four members of 
the Vorstand, who are of the middle class; and £132,000 is 
absorbed by a dividend on purchases, which has since 1900 
remained stationary at 11 per cent., or nearly 2s. 3d. in the 
pound, which is high for Germany. The administration, 
we are informed, is, in practice, entirely in the hands of the 
middle-class members. The membership is divided into 
districts, each of which elects, from among local residents, a 
certain number of delegates, who must hold at least thirty 
shillings in paid-up share capital, and must have made a 
prescribed minimum of purchases. These delegates form the 
general meeting, which elects an administrative board of 
73 members. It is this administrative board, not the 
members at large, or even the delegate meeting, which 
appoints the Vorstand of four members, one of whom receives 
a salary, whilst all four share in the annual £5,000 voted out 
of the profits. The administrative board appoints also an 
administrative committee, which in its relation with the 
Vorstand to some extent corresponds with the Council of 
Supervision of other societies. As the Society is not legally 
registered, it has a constitution of its own choice. There are 
over a thousand employees, for whom a benefit fund is 
provided, but the administration rejects all relations with 
the Trade Unions. 
PRIn marked contrast with the middle-class character, the 
high dividend, the appropriation of a large sum to the 
managers, and the anti-Trade Unionism of the Breslau 
Society stand practically all the other important German 
Associations of Consumers. 

In some respects Saxony has the most remarkable 
Co-operative development, its 178 societies, with their 
membership closely approaching 300,000, having a total 
turnover exceeding five millions sterling, one-fifth of which 
is of their own production (chiefly bread, vermicelli, salted 
meats, sausages, and lard). Thirteen societies have a turn- 
over exceeding £50,000 a year, the largest three being those 
of Leipzig-Plagwitz, the “* Vorwiarts ” of Dresden, and the 
old-established Chemnitz Society. 

The Leipzig-Plagwitz Society, established in 1884, was the 
first important Association of Consumers of working-class 
origin and democratic sympathies. It arose out of the 
violent attack made by the middle class on the Social 
Democratic Party during the election of 1881. The work- 
men took offence and resolved no longer to deal at the shops 





of their detractors. The idea was at first despised, and even 
opposed, by the Trade Unions and the Social Democratic 
Party, but it received so much popular support that both 
these organisations soon swung into the movement. Its 
originator and principal organiser was a working locksmith 
named G. Fell, who became the manager at a salary of 
£60 a year, which was gradually increased as the society grew 
until it reached £125.* Notwithstanding perpetual opposi- 
tion from the whole trading community, and heavy excep- 
tional taxation imposed by the local authorities,} the Society 
has gone on increasing in membership and trade, absorbing 
several smaller Co-operative enterprises and ramifying in 
all directions, until the annual sales to its 54,000 members 
reach the large total of £1,351,246, or £24 per head. Besides 
baking and coffee-roasting and an extensive butchery, 
the Society manufactures mineral waters, carries out building 
and carpentering work, does a large trade in bottling and 
retailing beer, makes cheese, supplies coal, and has a con- 
siderable department for making up various articles of 
clothing. This large business is entirely managed by men 
of the wage-earning class. The members’ meeting, held 
twice a year, is attended by 700 to 1,100 men, and exercises 
a real influence on the policy of the administration. It 
elects a Council of Supervision and a Vorstand. The staff 
of nearly 1,600 employees works under the arrangements 
formulated by the Joint Board representing Trade Unions 
and Co-operative Societies elsewhere described. 

The “ Vorwirts ” Society of Dresden was established in 
1888, and was, until 1912, only one of four large societies 
in the city. We learn that these societies were all unwilling 
to lose their separate identities, partly influenced by the 
vindictive cumulative taxation which in Germany is imposed 
on retail establishments of large turnover and many depart- 
ments. But the Trade Unions took the matter up, and 
pressed for amalgamation in the interests of working-class 
organisation. All but one of the competing societies there- 
upon agreed to unite, with the result of bringing the member- 
ship of the combination, which retains the name “* Vorwiarts,” 
up to nearly 60,000, and the annual turnover to nearly 
£1,200,000 ; a trade done by 117 local branches, and yielding 
an annual dividend on purchases of 8 per cent., or 1s. 7d. in 
the pound. There is the usual development of “* productive” 
departments. The general meeting of members is attended 
by from 600 to 1,500 men, and there is a members’ committee 
elected by districts. The employees, who number over 
1,900, are all required to be members of their Trade Unions 
as well as of the Society itself; they have their own elected 
workshop committees ; and they have a right of appeal to 
the local Trade Unions as well as to the Central Wages 
Board.t 

For rapidity of growth and development, no society has 
been more remarkable than the “* Produktion ” of Hamburg. 
It was not established until 1899, and then only in the 
smallest way. It had its origin in the Hamburg dock 
strike of 1896, after which the Trade Unionists, not alto- 
gether to the liking of the Social Democratic Party, resolved 
to make themselves independent both of the capitalist shop- 
keepers and of the then predominantly middle-class Co- 
operative Societies. In spite of the difficulties presented by 
the prevalence of casual labour, of the fiercest opposition 
from private interests, and of Co-operative rivalry, the 
Society increased by leaps and bounds—the membership by 





* After sixteen years’ successful service Fell resigned in 1900, partly 
because of some distrust and ill-feeling among the members. The 
present two managers were lately getting £125 and £150 respectively, 
now raised to £160 and £180. Fell was appointed general manager of 
the Wholesale Society at £500 rising to £600, the highest salaried post 
in the German working-class Co-operative Movement. ‘ 

+ These taxes amounted in 1912-13 to £10,000, part of which is 
said to be specially allocated by the Leipzig Municipality to “ industrial 
purposes.” 

¢ The highest salaries, those of the Vorstand, are from £160 to £250 
per annum ; the branch managers get £85 to £140, according to size of 
branch ; the operative bakers 31s. 4d. to 33s. 4d. per week ; the female 
shop assistants begin as apprentices at 45s. per month, rising to (after 
five years) 85s. per month, with bonuses of 30s. a year with which to 
pay insurance premiums, 
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1912 reaching 67,191; the total turnover (which has so far 
doubled every two and a half years) £1,085,000 in 171 
branches ; the number of employees 1416; the yearly wage 
pill just upon £100,000 ; the output of the bakeries £133,984 
(doubling every two to three years); the sales of meat no 
jess than £353,909 (also doubling every two years). It 
has its own farm of 3,000 acres for stock-raising and dairy- 
ing ; its own great coal stores, which double their output year 
by year ; its own housebuilding department, which erected, 
in its first nine years, over 500 tenements ; its own mineral- 
water factory, which turns out a thousand bottles a day ; 
even its own distillery for the production of alcohol to burn.* 
Its policy is to limit its dividend on purchases to 5 per cent. 
(a shilling in the pound), and to counteract as far as possible 
the constant rise of prices by which the German consumer is 
afflicted. In 1912, for instance, retail prices in Hamburg 
are said to have risen on an average 25 per cent., but “ Pro- 
duktion ’’ raised those of its goods only by 14 per cent. 
We have already described the highly evolved constitutional 
structure which this purely working-class democracy has 
developed in its brief history of fifteen years. What is 
interesting is to learn that those who are responsible for its 
administration believe that it is to this constitution that its 
success and its growth are to be ascribed.t 

The Berlin Co-operative Society, also established in 1899, 
has progressed almost as rapidly as the Hamburg “ Pro- 
duktion.” It has, indeed, already a larger membership, 
which now exceeds 80,000, but the total turnover for 19138 
was only £812,790 (a rise of 40 per cent. on 1912), owing to 
the range of articles supplied being smaller than that of the 
Hamburg, Dresden, and Leipzig Societies. The Society has 
107 branches and the usual productive departments (in- 
cluding blacksmithing and carpentry, and an _ extensive 
laundry). The Society limits its dividend on purchases to 
4 per cent. (or ninepence halfpenny in the pound) and makes 
it a special object to bring down retail prices. During the 
crisis of high prices for meat, for instance, it organised a 
large trade in the cheaper Russian meat. It is governed by 
an annual general meeting of members, supplemented by 
six-monthly meetings in each district. There is, besides the 
usual Vorstand and Council of Supervision, also a members’ 
committee elected at the district meetings. The staff 
consists of 1,102 persons, who are all required to be members 
of their Trade Unions as well as of the Society.t They elect 
workshop committees, which discuss the Vorstand con- 
ditions of employment and grievances; and where agree- 
ment is not reached appeal is made both to the Trade Union 
and the Joint Board. It is a feature of this Society, as of 
several others, that appointments to its staff are virtually 
made by the Trade Union. When a vacancy occurs there 
are always many applicants, and the Trade Union considers 
them and makes a recommendation. No candidates are 
registered by the Society itself. 

Searcely less remarkable has been the development of the 
Society called “ Eintracht,” established only in 1902, at 
Essen, in the midst of Westphalian industrialism, which has 
taken over five smaller societies and attained in 1912 a 
membership of 45,000 and a trade of no less than £750,000, 
done by a staff nearly eight hundred in number.§ Its 








* This gigantic society pays no salary higher than £250, which is 
that of the three members of the Vorstand ; it has its own architect, 
who gets only £250, whilst the secretary gets £172, the chief buyer £172, 
and the chief clerk £165. The branch managers get from £98 to £135 ; 
the female shop assistants from 12s. to 20s. per week ; the operative 
bakers 35s. per week—in all cases together with all Insurance Law 
payments, 

t Konsum, Bau und Sparverein Produktion zu Hamburg . . . Geschafts- 
bericht fiir das 10 Geschafisjahr 1908, mit einem Riickblich auf die 
zehnjdhrige Entwicklung der Genossenschaft von 1899 (Hamburg, 1909, 
133 pp.) ; Annual Reports for 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912. 

¢ The highest salary paid in this society is £215 ; the shop assistants 
get from 28s. 6d. to 33s. 8d. per week ; the 57 operative bakers get 34s. 
per week ; the branch managers from £90 to £135 per annum; the 
536 female shop assistants from 11s. to 30s. per week—in all cases 
together with all payments required by the Insurance Act. 

§ These are all required to belong to their Trade Unions. They 
elect a workshop committee, which discusses with the Vorstand all 
conditions affecting the staff. The girls who deliver the milk get the 





operations now extend into more than thirty electoral con- 
stituencies, comprising many towns and villages, in which 
it has more than a hundred branches, with nearly a thousand 
employees. It has a large bakery, and an extensive daily 
milk supply, which is quite the largest in Essen. It has 
taken up the rearing of pigs, and gone in largely for the 
building of tenement houses for its members, besides starting 
a fire insurance department and a burial fund. It limits its 
dividend on purchases to 8 per cent. (or one and sevenpence 
in the pound). Besides the usual Vorstand and Council of 
Supervision, it has now a separate members’ council with 
important powers. The members dealing at each of the 
branch stores elect one councillor, who must be a member 
of two years’ standing, not a trade competitor or an employee 
of the society. The council of sixty or seventy members 
thus elected by branch store districts appoints an executive 
consisting of president, vice- president and two secretaries, 
who are always to be taken from the councillors representing 
the three largest towns. The councillors are reimbursed 
only their out-of-pocket expenses ; and they met, in 1912-13, 
no fewer than two hundred times. They are required to 
discuss and communicate to their constituents all the matters 
to be brought before the members’ meeting; and the 
council is required to make definite recommendations to 
this meeting on all the resolutions to be brought forward, 
notably as to passing the accounts, allocation of profits and 
nomination of members of the Vorstand. The council has 
also to deal with complaints and disputes between the 
society and its members or between different authorities in 
the society. The Vorstand may ask the opinion of the council 
as to any extensions or new developments; and may call 
for its assistance in branch and other audits and stock 
takings. As in the Hamburg Society, the work of each 
councillor has quickly grown beyond his power, and each 
of them has now been called upon to nominate a number of 
assistants in whom he has confidence, to each of whom a 
group of families is assigned, with the special duty of con- 
veying the society’s journal free of cost. Besides the coun- 
cillors there are thus 675 assistants, attached to 67 branch 
store districts, keeping constantly in touch not only with 
the 45,000 members, but also with the other working-class 
families of the district. The result is that the society now 
enrols on an average thirty new members on every day of 
the year; and increases its turnover by more than twenty 
per cent. annually.* 

Other large and interesting societies are those of Munich 
(established 1886; present membership, 35,670; annual 
turnover, now above £600,000) ; the “ Hoffnung ” of Cologne 
(established at Muhlheim in 1901, present membership, 
31,043 ; annual turnover, above £600,000) ;f the Frankfurt 
am Main Society (established 1900; present membership, 
27,969; annual turnover, £532,000) ;¢ and the Bielefeld 
Society (membership, 16,134; annual turnover, £300,000). 
All these have numerous branches, extensive and rapidly 
growing “ productive ” departments, more or less organisa- 
tion of the membership on the model of the Hamburg 
Society (“Produktion”), elected workshop committees 
representing the employees, complete acceptance of the 
national agreements as to standard rates and conditions of 
employment prescribed by the Central Wages Board, and 
full recognition of Trade Unionism, membership of which is 
usually compulsory. 
wages fixed by their Trade Union—namely, at ages 14-16, 8s. 6d.; at 
ages 16-18, 13s.; at ages 18-20, 18s.; and over 20, 25s., for every 
delivery of 300, 500, 700, and 900 litres respectively. Adult milkmen 
are guaranteed 28s. per week. 

* Zehn Jahre Burger und Arbeiter Konsumverein “ Eintracht” (Essen 
1913, 120 pp.) ; Werft ab die Last (Essen, 16 pp.) ; Statut des Burger und 
Arbeiter Konsumvereins “ Eintracht” (Essen, 1912); Annual Report, 
1912-13. 

t The highest salaries in this society, those of the Vorstand members 
and the secretary, are £120, rising to £200, by annual increments of £5 ; 
the Chief Clerk and the Master Baker get £115, rising to £135 by annual 
increments of £3 15s.; men branch managers from £97 10s. rising to 
£115, and women branch managers £73 10s. rising to £91 10s. per 
annum. 

¢ Zehn Jahre Entwickelung (Frankfurt, 1910, 78 pp.); Annual 
Report for 1912-13. 
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(c) THe WHOLESALE SOCIETY. 


. The Co-operative Movement in Germany—or rather, that 
of the Associations of Consumers of working-class origin and 
“Labour ” sympathies—has quickly attained a high degree 
of federal organisation. There are two national federations, 
the Wholesale Society, established in 1894, and the Central 
Union of Co-operative Societies, established in 1902. These 
two separate organisations are more closely interlocked than 
are the analogous organisations of Great Britain; in fact, 
the Central Union might almost be considered as a derivative 
from the Wholesale Society, though it has now acquired a 
quite separate constitution and life. wa 

The development of the Wholesale Society and with it 
the undertaking of manufacturing industry on a larger 
scale than is open to the individual store was, as in England, 
not long delayed. One or two false starts were made, during 
what we may call the middle-class period, in 1869 and 1880, 
and again in 1892, when a certain Herr Pabst got himself 
appointed “ General Buyer” for the German Co-operative 
Societies and constructed some sort of common organisation, 
presently resulting in his dismissal. In January, 1894, at 
the instance of the strong working-class Co-operative Socie- 
ties of Saxony, the German Co-operative Wholesale Society 
(Groszeinkaufsgesellschaft Deutscher Consumvereine) was 
definitely established, with only 47 societies and a head- 
quarters at Hamburg. In 1899, after a visit to England, it 
was re-organised on the English system of dividing all profits 
on the purchases made by its constituent societies. From 
that date onwards there has been no check in its develop- 
ment ; already in 1902 it had reached a turnover of a million 
sterling and in 1913 its trade stood at seven and three-quarter 
millions sterling, being over 13 per cent. increase over the 
preceding year. From the first it aimed at manufacturing 
as well as at wholesale trading, and already in 1902 it opened 
its first productive branch, a coffee factory. But owing to 
various delays it was not until 1910 that it can be said to 
have seriously begun manufacturing for itself. In that 
year it took over the Nordhausen tobacco factory from an 
Association of Producers, from whom it had long bought 
the bulk of the product. It also started its own soap factory 
at Gréba, and its own manufacture of paper and paper bags. 
Its annual production of soap now reaches £330,000, employ- 
ing some 800 workers; of cigars and tobacco £200,000, 
employing some 1,500 workers ; of matches in its factory at 
Lauenburg 45 workers (who are not allowed to make more 
than two million packets, being the maximum allowed by 
law to any one factory) and who yet produce to the value of 
£23,000. Its banking department has now nearly five 
hundred current accounts, and a turnover in debits and 
credits of twenty millions sterling. The total number of 
persons employed is over two thousand, of whom more than 
two-thirds are women. In its trade the society has made 
the most astonishing progress. Its sales, which have grown 
sevenfold in ten years, now show a usual annual increase of 
12 to 20 per cent. It has regular dealings with the English, 
Scottish, Danish and Swiss ** Wholesales ” ; with depots at 
Hamburg, Berlin, Erfurt, Gréba, Diisseldorf, Nurnberg and 
Mannheim. It is interesting to notice the extent to which, 
as in England, the Associations of Producers find their 
market in the Associations of Consumers, acting through 
the Wholesale Society; though in Germany it is now 
principally the Co-operative dai'y societies supplying butter 
and cheese (£115,000) who take advantage of it, though 
other societies of craftsmen supply goods to the extent of 
over a hundred thousand pounds per annum. 


(i.) The Purchasing Unions of the Wholesale Society. 


One of the most interesting developments of the German 
Wholesale Socicty is its formation, in conjunction with the 
Central Union, of 46 “ Purchasing Unions ” (Einkaufs- 
vereinigungen), comprising 959 societies, for the purpose of 
emancipating the smaller societies from the wiles of private 
traders. These Purchasing Unions, which have developed 


into district organisations with definite representation on 
the Council of Supervision, are periodical meetings, monthly 


or quarterly, of the representatives of Co-operative Societies 
for more conveniently making their regular purchases. At 
these meetings purchases used to be made from private 
manufacturers, and they afforded opportunities for con- 
sidering, in conjunction with the representatives of the 
Wholesale Society’s departments, the samples submitted by 
private firms. At such gatherings, from which the agents 
of the capitalists are wholly excluded, the Wholesale Society’s 
representatives are able to come regularly into contact with 
the societies of a whole district, and to book their current 
orders for all the stock articles which make up the bulk of 
the Co-operative trade. At these meetings, too, the tenders 
of private firms are examined and their samples compared 
with the products of the Wholesale Society, only those 
tenders being accepted to which the Wholesale Society can 
offer no satisfactory alternative. Few orders are now given 
at the meetings otherwise than to the Wholesale except for 
such articles as apples, potatoes, ete. Though the managers 
of some of the large Societies resent this virtual control over 
their trading, it has the approval of the members, and at their 
449 meetings the Purchasing Unions, in 1913, were disposing 
of nearly three millions sterling of Co-operative trade, being 
nearly twice as much as in 1910. Moreover, the tenders 
from private firms that are provisionally accepted are sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Central Wages Board 
(Tarifamt)—the Joint Committee of the Co-operators and 
Trade Unionists—in order that the conditions of employment 
afforded by these firms may be scrutinised and the whole 
Co-operative consumption, in so far as it cannot be under- 
taken by Co-operators, concentrated in those private enter- 
prises which give the best conditions to their employees and 
the most complete recognition of the Trade Unions. The 
tendency of this supervision of Co-operative consumption 
appears to be the specialisation of certain manufacturers 
almost exclusively for Co-operative custom, and the exclusion 
of all firms affording inferior conditions to their employees. 


(ii.) The Constitution of the Wholesale Society. 


The constitution of the German Wholesale Society follows 
that of the typical German Store. It has a Council of 
Supervision and a Vorstand, or Board of Management, of 
three members, the former being elected by the Annual 
Delegate Meeting * of Co-operative Societies, and the latter 
being nominated to that meeting by the Council of Super- 
vision. Its constituency is divided up into districts. Under 
the direction of the Vorstand, there is a staff of salaried 
agents, each of whom takes charge of two or three districts, 
with the Co-operative Societies of which he keeps in close 
personal touch. Under both Vorstand and agents stand the 
heads of the several departments, whose attention is con- 
centrated on the internal administration. The seven great 
depots at Hamburg, Berlin, Gréba in Saxony, Erfurt in 
Thuringia, Diisseldorf on the Rhine, with Mannheim and 
Nurnberg for South Germany, have each their travelling 
representative, whose chief duty it is to attend the monthly 
meetings of the Purchasing Unions of the societies within 
his district. 

The German Wholesale Society has, as it seems to us, & 
closer organic connection and more intimate relations with 
the individual societies, and with the Central Union, than 
either the English or the Scottish Wholesale. We have 
already described the constant touch kept with the affairs of 
each society in the meetings of the Purchasing Unions. 
In return, the Wholesale does not seek to limit, or to compete 
with the manufacturing enterprises of the several stores, 
claiming only to produce what is beyond the capacity of an 
individual society. Thus, it often uses one large society as 


* At this delegate meeting the Societies send delegates, each having 
a single vote, in proportion to the amount of capital invested in the 
Wholesale by their several Societies. This system of voting in a Co- 
operative Society is admittedly open to criticism. As, however, the 
Societies have to take up shares in proportion to their membership (£50 
for every 250 members), it does not differ, in substance, from voting im 
proportion to membership, as in the English Wholesale Society ; 
though it may differ substantially from voting in proportion to pur- 
chases (as in the Scottish Wholesale Society). 
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the “ productive department ” for the whole movement, or 
at least a whole district. For a long time, for instance, it 
bought largely of flour and meat from the Leipzig-Plagwitz 
Society, and meat from the Hamburg “ Produktion ” until 
these societies came to require all they produced. As in 
England, the Wholesale Society is itself a member of the 
Central Union, of which it forms the eighth Sectional Union. 
Reciprocally, the Central Union, in respect of its great 

rinting establishment, is a constituent member of the 
Wholesale Society. Members of the Vorstand of the Whole- 
sale sit on the Boards of Management of the Central Union 
Benevolent Fund, on the Central Wages Board, which regu- 
lates the relations with the Trade Unions and the conditions 
of employment throughout the whole Movement, and even 
on the Vorstand and Council of Supervision of the Central 
Union itself. On the other hand, members of the various 
Sectional Boards of the Central Union sit on the Council of 
Supervision of the Wholesale Society. The administrations 
of the two federal organisations are, in fact, closely inter- 
locked ; and in all emergencies they act virtually as a single 
body. 

(d) Tue Centrat Unron. 

The Central Union (Zentral Verband) arose, as we have 
described, on the breaking away, in 1902, of the working- 
class Co-operative Associations of Consumers from the 
essentially middle-class and Anti-Socialist General Union 
(Allgemeine Verband). Its first meeting was held at 
Dresden in 1903, when 583 Societies were in federal union, a 
number which has since increased to 1,157, including 
nearly half the societies, two-thirds of the membership 
(in 1913, 1,620,000), three-fourths of the trade and practi- 
cally the whole energy and fighting force of all the Associa- 
tions of Consumers in Germany.* In comparison with the 
Co-operative Union of Great Britain, still more with that of 
the corresponding federal organisation of France, the German 
Central Union is distinguished by the extent of its functions, 
its constant intervention in the affairs of the several societies 
in order to keep them straight, and the very considerable 
powers with which it is entrusted. 

The constitution of this active and extensive federal 
organisation is complicated and peculiar. Like all German 
societies it has its Vorstand (Executive), in this case of three 
salaried members, and its Committee, corresponding to the 
usual Council of Supervision (Aufsichtsrat). The constituent 
societies are grouped into seven Sectional or Audit Unions, 
which hold sectional congresses, each of which has its own 
Vorstand (Executive of three members), Council of Super- 
vision (Aufsichtsrat), and salaried secretariat. These 
Unions seem to have arisen from the statutory requirements 
as to the audit of the accounts of Co-operative Societies. 
They appoint auditors for all the societies within their 
respective districts, and maintain, we gather, a very close 
supervision over their proceedings. But the Vorstand, 
Council of Supervision, and secretaries of these Unions are 
also, as it seems, constantly in touch with the Societies, 
stirring them up to new activities, advising them in all their 
difficulties, and protecting them against aggression. Many 
Societies, it is said, would stagnate and become managed 
entirely by one or two members if it were not for the con- 
tinual activity of the Sectional or Audit Union. 

The supreme authority of the Central Union resides in its 
Annual Congress, to which all the Sectional or Audit Unions, 
all the separate societies, and also the Wholesale Society 
(which ranks as an eighth Sectional Union) send represen- 
tatives. At this Congress, which (following the English 
example) is held year by year in a different city, important 
papers are read, great issues of policy are discussed and voted 
on, Societies are admitted to membership or expelled, the 
accounts are discussed and approved, the amount of the 
annual contribution from each society is determined, three 





* For the Central Union (besides the general works already cited), 
the student will consult the extraordinarily minute and detailed annual 
volumes—the Jahrbuch (edition for 1913 in two volumes of over 1,000 
pages each), and the Jahresbericht (edition for 1913 in one volume of 
Over 700 pages). 





members are elected to the Committee, and members of the 
Vorstand are formally appointed to fill the vacancies occur- 
ring by retirement. 

The supreme executive power is vested in the Vorstand of 
three salaried members together with four unpaid members. 
Each of the salaried members is separately elected for a term 
of three years, one retiring in each year and being eligible 
for re-election. The four unpaid members retire annually, 
and are equally re-eligible. The election is formally made 
by the Congress at its annual meeting, but the partof Congress 
is limited to the acceptance or rejection of the names sub- 
mitted by the Committee. If the recommendation should 
be rejected—which, we believe, never happens—the Com- 
mittee would have to submit another name, presumably at 
another meeting. The Committee to which, subject to 
concurrence by the General Council to be hereafter described, 
this responsible choice is entrusted consists of (i.) the 
presidents of the nine Sectional or Audit Unions, and their 
vice-presidents ; (ii.) one representative appointed by the 
Wholesale Society ; and (iii.) three members added by vote 
of the Congress. This Committee, besides its important 
power of nominating to Congress the members of the Vor- 
stand, fixes their remuneration, audits their accounts, and 
advises them as to policy, whilst it has also to make the 
appointment of the principal departmental officials (but 
only on the nomination of the Vorstand), to determine where 
the annual Congress shall meet, and to prepare its agenda. 

There is also a General Council, consisting of twelve 
representatives of the Wholesale Society and twelve from 
each of the several Sectional or Audit Unions, among whom, 
in each case, must be members of the Sectional Vorstand, 
Council of Supervision and secretariate, together with others 
elected at the Sectional Congress. This General Council 
apparently determines the matters to be brought before the 
General Congress, adjudicates in case of disagreement 
between Vorstand and Committee, gives its concurrence to 
the nominations of members of the Vorstand made by the 
Committee, and nominates the persons to represent the 
Union on the Committee of the International Socialist 
Alliance. 

The functions of the Central Union seem to be steadily 
expanding. Its secretariate is now arranged in seven 
divisions, four of them devoted to its very extensive works 
of propaganda and education, and its printing and publishing 
business, one to the important department of fire insurance 
and the benevolent fund, one to bookkeeping and accounts, 
and one to the complicated legal business of the Union and 
its constituent Societies. 

The Central Union is not a body legally entitled to carry 
on trade, and it has had, accordingly, to conduct its large 
printing and publishing business under cover of various 
devices. This business has now been made into a separate 
limited liability company, of which the members of the 
Vorstand are directors, and as such it is a constituent member 
of the Wholesale Society. It has now a capital of nearly 
£20,000, and an annual trade of £100,000, employing four 
hundred operatives.* It publishes two weekly journals, one 
(Konsumgenossenschaftliche Rundschau) the organ of the 
world of Co-operative administrators and officials, superior 
to anything of the sort in other countries, full of technical 
information, descriptions of Co-operative experiments, and 
records of progress of the Movement ; the other (V olksblatt) 
a more popular publication, enjoying a very large circulation 
among the members. 

The propagandist and educational work appears to be 
varied and extensive, including not merely Co-operative 
lectures and classes, and Co-operative exhibitions, but also 
a cinematograph department. 

But it is in its continual energising and supervising of the 
affairs of the separate societies that the German Central 
Union is most markedly distinguished from similar Unions 





* The compositors over 24 permanently employed get 45s. 6d. per 
week ; the skilled bookbinders over 24 permanently employed get 34s. ; 
male labourers 28s., female 18s.; the women pasting up coffee bags, 12s. 
to 19s. per week, according to output. 
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in other countries. Besides the regular audit of accounts 
through the Sectional or Audit Unions, there goes on a 
constant supervision of the affairs of the societies, so as to 
ward off trouble, and a persistent influence in the direction 
of enlarging the membership, extending the range of articles 
supplied, adding new “ productive ” departments, eliminat- 
ing the capitalist trader, and, above all, increasing the 
amount of business done with the Wholesale Society. 

The paid secretaries for each Sectional or Audit Union 
(part of the salaries being found by the Wholesale Society) 
are constantly at the service of the several societies; they 
help them to prepare their balance-sheets; they advise 
them against seeking to declare high dividends ; they assist 
them in the troublesome declarations that have to be drawn 
up for the taxing authorities, and counsel them as to how to 
withstand the excessive (and sometimes illegal) demands 
made upon them; they look after their contracts and advise 
upon agreements with managers; they are always pressing 
for the amalgamation of small societies, the investment of 
surplus funds in the Wholesale Society rather than into 
Municipal savings banks, and every possible development 
of the Co-operative Movement. In the year 1912 a number 
of District Co-operative Societies were started in sparsely 
inhabited parts of the country, in order to bring together 
small societies, diminish their working expenses, and make 
it possible for them jointly to carry on such “ productive ” 
departments as a bakery and a butchery. 


(e) THe Centrat Waces Boarp (Tarifamt). 


One of the most important services rendered by the 
Central Union has been the virtual settlement of the points 
at issue between the Co-operative Socicties and the Trade 
Unions, and the establishment of extremely close and 
friendly relations between the two Movements. This has 
been the work of a decade.* At the very first Congress of 
the Central Union in 1903, on a memorial by the Transport 
Workers’ Trade Union, the question was raised of the 
possibility of a general wages agreement for all the working- 
class societies. For the next few years there were innumer- 
able complaints and accusations, many of them based on 
unreasonable notions of what is possible to a Co-operative 
Society in the midst of competitive industry, but many others 
justified by the sometimes unsatisfactory conditions of 
employment, especially in the smaller societies. In the 
controversy which ensued the General Commission of the 
German Trade Unions took the lead on behalf of the opera- 
tives, though only a small proportion of them were then 
members of Trade Unions ; and Herr von Elm, the General 
Manager of the Hamburg “ Produktion ” Society, was the 
principal advocate for the Co-operative Societies. Satis- 
factory agreements were promptly made in a few cases, the 
most notable being one with the operative bakers in 1904 ; 
and a system of arbitration boards to deal with disputes 
between a society and its store managers was set up in the 
same year. The Co-operative Store Assistants’ Union 
obtained in 1905 standard conditions for all societies as to 
hours of labour, early closing, holidays, and Trade Union 
recognition, and in 1907 this Union secured an agreement 
on similar lines with the Wholesale Society. Presently, at 
the Congress of 1908, the efforts for a general settlement 
may be said to have succeeded, though several years were 
still to pass before the agreement could be put completely in 
practice. It was laid down that Co-operative Societies 
ought to lead the way in wages and conditions of employment 
rather than merely conform to the accepted standard ; that 
national agreements with the Trade Unions should be aimed 
at, covering each branch of labour throughout the whole 
Movement; and that pending such national agreements 
individual societies should enter into agreements with the 
Trade Unions concerned, in so far as the Trade Union 





* The history of the relations since 1902 between German Co-opera- 
tion and German Trade Unionism may be traced (apart from the 
general works already cited) in the columns of the Konsumgenossen- 
schaftliche Rundschau, or, more conveniently, in the successive annual 
Jahrbucher and Jahresberichte of the Central Union. These give also 


in great detail the activities of the Wages Board (Tarifamt). 


demands were not greatly in excess of that which the Trade 
Union did in practice enforce on other employers. Practical 
effect was given to these resolutions by the renewed energy 
and activity of the Central Wages Board (Tarifamt), which 
had begun to work as early as 1906, and is composed of equal 
numbers (five) of representatives of the Central Union of 
Co-operative Societies on the one hand, and of the Trade 
Unions of Bakers and Transport Workers, and the General 
Commission of Trade Unions, on the other. 

The work of the Central Wages Board in giving practical 
effect to the agreement arrived at in Congress has been made 
possible, we may note, only by the close personal contact 
which the leaders of these two great working-class movements 
have maintained—herein differing from what has been the 
case in Great Britain—and by their genuine belief in the value 
of each other’s organisation. The leading Co-operators of 
the Central Union have always cordially believed in Trade 
Unionism, whilst, in this century at any rate, the Social 
Democratic Trade Unions have believed no less in the 
working-class Co-operation of the Store and the Wholesale. 
The Central Wages Board, which meets and has its office at 
Hamburg, first set itself to ascertain and publish the exact 
facts. The authoritative volume of statistics published in 
1906, giving, in fullest detail, the conditions of employment 
in practically all the Co-operative Societies in the Central 
Union, and extending to 494 pages, was a valuable protest 
against the prevalent secrecy of competitive industry, to 
which there is always danger that Co-operative Societies may 
succumb. These authoritative statistics, which have since 
been frequently revised and augmented, both disprove false 
accusations and reveal genuine shortcomings. The Central 
Wages Board has since been constantly at work among the 
societies, getting accepted additional general agreements as 
to wages, hours, and other conditions of employment, 
settling the percentages to be added to the normal rates of 
wages for particular localities in order to conform to the 
local standards and the local cost of living ; pressing these on 
individual societies ; supervising the detailed adjustment, to 
these general agreements, of the existing rates of wages, etc. ; 
negotiating with regard to amendments of these general 
agreements, when rises of wages or other improvements in 
conditions are called for; and settling ail the numerous 
differences that arise on the interpretation of general agree- 
ment in particular cases. 

After some years of this persistent influence, supported 
by the great influx of Trade Unionists into the Co-operative 
Societies, the two movements may now be said to be 
thoroughly united. Practically all the societies in the 
Central Union accord to Trade Unions the fullest possible 
cordial recognition. In most of the large societies, and in 
many of the smaller ones, every employee is not only allowed, 
but also actually required, as a matter of course, to belong 
to his or her Trade Union, as well as to the Co-operative 
Society itself. For all the workers in the two great indus- 
tries of baking and transport, at any rate, in which there are 
national agreements, the rates of wages, the scales of pro- 
gressive increments, the hours of labour, the holidays, the 
hours of closing, the meal-times, and so forth are all em- 
bodied in precise collective agreements which only a tiny 
fraction of the societies refuse to accept, and these usually 
only because they give equivalent terms in some slightly 
different form.* Every employee may appeal direct either 
to his or her Trade Union if there is any grievance, in which 
case the officer of the Union will be present when complaint 
is made to the management ; or else direct to the Central 
Wages Board, which sees to it that justice is done. In the 
larger societies the employees elect a workshop committee, 
or one for each of the principal departments, and these com- 





* Of 215 societies having bakeries, 181, employing 2,454 men, 
accept the collective agreement, whilst 34, employing only 112 men, 
still dissent. Of 191 societies employing transport workers 170, with 
2,359 employees, accept the agreement, one has its own analogous 
agreement, two have tariffs which the Trade Union has not formally 
agreed to, five are in negotiation, whilst thirteen only, mostly tuiny 
societies, are still recalcitrant. (Jahrbuch for 1913, Vol. I., pp- 643- 
652). 
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mittees have not only the right to lay any complaint before 
the Vorstand, but have also, in some cases, been given a 
definite right to be consulted before any alterations in the 
conditions of employment are made. There is sometimes, 
as in the great Hamburg “ Produktion,” a separate council 
of managers of departments, not only with a right to recom- 
mend anything it pleases, but also the right to be formally 
consulted before any important business alterations are 
carried out. Finally, in order as far as possible to close the 
Co-operative market to all “ sweating ”’ firms, opportunity 
is afforded for a confidential criticism from the Trade Union 
standpoint of private firms offering goods to the Co-operative 
Societies, with the result that Co-operative purchases are 
now increasingly made only from the firms most cordially 
recognising the Trade Unions and adhering most scrupu- 
lously to the Trade Union standards of wages, hours, and other 
conditions of employment. 

On their part, the German Trade Unions throw the whole 
weight of their influence with their members to induce them 
to join the Co-operative Societies and loyally to support them. 
They agree not to initiate or support any strike against a 
Co-operative Society adopting the policy and adhering to 
the requirements of the Central Wages Board. They agree 
practically to accept the decisions of that Board as to what 
conditions of employment are possible to the Co-operative 
Society, in each particular occupation, at any given place 
and time. And they go further. In order not in any way 
to hamper the business of the Co-operative Societies, the 
Trade Unions undertake not to initiate or support a strike 
against any firms supplying the Co-operative Societies until, 
at any rate, the latter have had the opportunity of making 
other arrangements to obviate any failure of supply. Finally, 
it may be added, the Trade Unions afford all possible sup- 
port to the Co-operative Societies in their political action 
against vindictive taxation, protective tariffs on food, trusts 
and monopolies, and high prices generally. 

With regard to the conditions of employment actually 
prevailing in the German Co-operative Movement, we have 
to note, to an even greater extent than in Great Britain, the 
lessening of the wide range of inequality of remuneration as 
between brain and manual workers. The thirty millions 
sterling of Co-operative trade is done not only without profits, 
but also without high salaries. It is true that the essentially 
middle-class Breslau Co-operative Society, serving without 
any specially conspicuous success its gigantic membership of 
nearly a hundred thousand, rewards the four members of 
its Vorstand by a grant of £5,000 a year. This, however, is 
unique, and quite untypical of the working-class movement. 
The highest salary of the 1,157 societies connected with the 
Central Union appears to be that of the General Manager of 
the Wholesale, who gets £600 a year. A few managers of 
the largest societies get from £250 to £300 a year. The 
usual annual remuneration of the members of the Vorstand 
of societies of the first magnitude, with a turnover of above 
£100,000 a year, does not exceed £250. In the smaller 
societies smaller salaries are paid to the managers, usually 
from £100 to £200. The principal branch managers of the 
largest societies get only from £85 to £140 a year. The 
manager of a small branch store is thought well paid at 
£80; whilst women branch managers, where such exist, 
get from £70 to £90. 

Turning now to the bulk of the staff, who are mostly 
women and girls, we may gain a vision of its position from 
the agreement between the Central Union for Shop Assis- 
tants and the Frankfurt am-Main Co-operative Society, which 
has 28,000 members and an annual trade of £532,000. In 
the first place, the agreement itself is noteworthy. It pro- 
vides, in elaborate detail, for a fixed term of two years, and 
thereafter so long as six months’ notice to terminate is not 
given, for the conditions of appointment, termination of 
service by notice, grounds on which alone dismissal is per- 
mitted, and the intervention of the Trade Union represen- 
tative in any dispute. The wages for saleswomen are to be 
not less than 70s. per month for the first year; then 80s. 
per month; then rising by 5s. per month each year until 
£5 per month is paid ; together with 6s. extra for stocktaking 


out of working hours, and all the Government Insurance 
premiums, for which no deduction is to be made. The 
apprentices are to receive 15s. per month at 14 years of age, 
rising each quarter by 5s. per month; at 16 they are to get 
45s.; at 17, 65s.; and at 18, 70s. per month; then rising 
as saleswomen regularly to 100s. per month.* The hours are 
from 8 to 8, with no less than three hours for meals (a 
midday pause of two hours, with half hours for breakfast 
and tea). There is to be, between May and September, a 
week’s holiday with full pay ; after three years’ service, this 
rises to nine working days, and after five years to a fortnight. 
Moreover, any comparatively short absences from personal 
reasons to which no blame can be attached involve no loss 
of wages. If prevented from working by accident for which 
she is not to blame, an assistant is entitled to full wages up 
to three weeks, in addition to whatever she can get from the 
Government Insurance Funds. She is not to be dismissed 
except for cause assigned, which may be either one of the grave 
causes specified by law, or that she is found personally useless. 
Illness for less than three months does not warrant dismissal ; 
and if a reduction of staff has to be made, those most recently 
appointed are to be chosen for dismissal, with not less than 
a month’s notice. Finally, “ the rooms, fittings, utensils, 
etc., used in the business must be so arranged, and the busi- 
ness run in such a manner, as to safeguard the employees 
from any injury to health or morals. A room must be 
placed at the disposal of the staff in which meals can be 
taken, and this room, as well as the sale room, must be pro- 
vided with seats. Employees must also have ample washing 
accommodation, and where possible must be given cupboards 
in which they can keep their clothes, ete.” 


(f) PERSECUTION, 

We cannot omit from our account of the German Co- 
operative Movement the persecution to which it is still 
subjected at the hands of the Imperial and Local Govern- 
ments—a persecution not creditable to the German name, 
and not paralleled in any other country of the civilised world. 
It is not merely that German law and German police regula- 
tions allow societies to be formed and meetings to be held 
anly under elaborate formalities and restrictions. Nor need 
we do more than mention the fact, which must seem extra- 
ordinary in any free country, that railway employees, post- 
men, and other State and municipal officials are not allowed 
to become members—sometimes their wives or children 
residing with them are not allowed to become members, of 
the Co-operative Societies affiliated with the Central Union, 
on the ground that in these societies they would meet 
members belonging to the Social Democratic Party! The 
persecution of the Co-operative Movement goes still further. 
At the instance of the small shopkeepers, the Co-operative 
Societies are subjected to exceptional and, as it seems to us, 
vindictive taxation at the hands of both State and Municipal 
Governments. Exceptional taxation, meant to cripple the 
growth of the Co-operative Movement, is imposed on retail 
establishments having more than a certain small number of 
separate departments or exceeding a certain annual turn- 
over. In various States Co-operative Societies, unlike other 
partnerships, are made to pay income-tax on their collective 
income, although the members jointly owning that income 
are in most cases below the limit for exemption. And 
instead of assessing as income the amount available for 
distribution among the members, the societies in various 
parts of Germany are assessed at an arbitrary percentage of 
their gross sales, often 10 per cent., as representing the profit 
that, in the eyes of the law and the local shopkeepers, they 
ought to have made! And the persecutors are not satisfied. 
In 1912 the Imperial German Middle-class Union (Reichs- 
deutsche Mittelstandsverband) resolved that, as “ the Co- 
operative Movement constitutes a grave danger to the 
independence of the middle class and to the whole com- 


* Thus the Frankfurt girl assistants receive more than the National 
Minimum Scale just secured by the Women’s Co-operative Guild in 
Great Britain, getting, per annum, at 18, £42; at 20, £48; and at 
24. £60, against the English min'ma at 18 of £33 16s. per annum ; 
at 20, of £44 4s., and at 24 of no more. 
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munity,” the law should forbid the Co-operative Societies to 
(a) supply commodities other than those for which they 
have organised departments (Lieferantengeschaft) ; (b) sell 
to non-members ; (c) establish or retain any branches out- 
side the town or village in which the headquarters is situated ; 
(d) enrol any public employees as members; and that the 
societies should be subjected to a rapidly rising progressive 
income-tax, to be based upon a fixed percentage of their 
gross turnover, so as to make impossible any very large 
society ! 

It is interesting to notice that, as has so often been the 
case in the world’s history, persecution of this sort has 
defeated its own object. The whole effect of the exceptional 
treatment meted out to the working-class Co-operative 
Movement by the Government and the governing classes 
has been to stimulate both its growth and its solidity. The 
attacks of the shopkeepers and trading classes have enor- 
mously advertised the movement. The attempts to prevent 
the humbler officials from taking advantage of the lower 
prices and other economic benefits of the Co-operative Society 
have naturally been resented by an extremely ill-paid class, 
which has, in spite of all prohibition, found means of obtaining 
membership in effect. The vindictive taxation to which the 
societies are subjected serves only to intensify the deter- 
mination of the German working class to make itself inde- 
pendent of those who so openly proclaim themselves its 
oppressors. We cannot help attributing to the persecution 
to which the German Co-operative Movement is subjected 
much of the remarkable superiority of its members, as 
compared with the Co-operators of Great Britain on the 
one hand, and those of France on the other, in persistent 
loyalty to the Store, in willingness to submit to the elaborate 
organisation and centralised control that secure efficiency, 
and in fervent zeal for the cause. It is, we think, greatly 
to be regretted that the German governing class should show 
itself so hostile to the Co-operative Movement. But assum- 
ing that the progress of the Co-operative Movement is not 
what is desired, it is nothing less than extraordinary that a 
nation which devotes so much intellect to the elaboration of 
administrative science, and so much time and moncy to 
organised instruction in administration, should still be run 
—on these questions of how to handle a working-class 
democracy—with such a deplorable lack of sense. 


(Chapters IV.,V., VI. and VII. not printed.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE ALLIANCE. 


One of the marked features of the Co-operative Movement 
of Associations of Consumers—herein contrasting with that 
of the Associations of Producers—has always been its 
“internationalism,” and its desire to enter into friendly 
relations with Co-operators all over the world. This feeling, 
common to Associations of Consumers in all countries, has 
led, at last, to the formation of a powerful International 
Co-operative Alliance, which has come to include seventeen 
national unions, representing 10,000 affiliated Co-operative 
Societies of this type, having an aggregate membership of 
about seven or eight millions.* 

We need not here describe the precursors of this Alliance, 
or the successive Conferences in England, France, Italy and 
Germany between 1885 and 1895, at which its formation 
was discussed. What kept back the establishment of the 
Alliance was the dispute so persistently maintained by 
Thomas Hughes, Edward Vansittart Neale and G. J. Holy- 
oake on the one hand, with the great majority of the Associa- 
tions of Consumers on the other, as to what should be 
regarded as the essential principle of the Movement. We 
have already noticed how this dispute long {obscured 











* For the history, see the Year Book of International Co-operation 
(Zurich, 1910, 200 pp.) ; for statistics of Stores and Wholesales in all 
countries, see the second Year Book (London, 1913, 256 pp.) and the 
Report of the Glasgow Conference, 1913 (163 pp.). A valuable Inter- 
national Bibliography of Co-operation has also been published. The 
monthly Bulletin has appeared since January, 1909. 





the relation between the employees of the Co-operative 
Movement and the members at large, who are their em- 
ployers. With no less persistence these champions of 
the Self-Governing Workshop and profit sharing claimed 
that any international alliance should declare them to 
be the essential feature of Co-operation, and make their 
adoption a test for union. The little group of advo- 
cates of profit-sharing and the Self-Governing Work- 
shop sought, in fact, in the eighties, to bring to their aid, 
against the solid mass of the English Co-operative Wholesale 
Society and its constituents, the moral authority of an 
international organisation, in which the profit-sharing 
enthusiasts of France would have a leading place. The 
arrangements for such an international organisation were 
largely in their hands. We can, however, now realise that 
any insistence on such a test of Co-operation would have 
automatically excluded all but a tiny handful of societies. 
Day after day, at the conference in London of 1895, this 
difficulty threatened to wreck the whole scheme. Only by 
resorting to vague terms, and abandoning all express require- 
ments for membership was it possible at last to found the 
International Co-operative Alliance. Only by the most 
strenuous efforts—largely by the zeal and personal service 
of Mr. H. W. Wolff—was it actually got under way. Sub- 
sequent international congresses at Paris in 1896, at Delft 
in 1897, at Paris in 1900, and at Manchester in 1901, attended 
by representatives of a steadily growing number of societies 
and nations, made it increasingly clear that the Self-Govern- 
ing Workshop hardly existed, and that profit-sharing was 
far from receiving the approval of the mass of Co-operators. 
By 1901 the Alliance had definitely adopted the Association 
of Consumers, for manufacturing as well as for wholesale and 
retail distribution, as the type form. We need not refer to 
the subsequent Conferences.* It is interesting to notice 
that, parallel with the drawing apart that we have described 
in Germany in 1902, at the Buda-Pesth Conference in 1904, 
the Allgemeine Verband (General Union of German Co- 
operative Societies) formally seceded from the Alliance, 
upon the carrying of a resolution by 125 votes to 2, declaring 
the Co-operative Movement to be essentially a movement 
for social reform by the method of eliminating the private 
capitalist from industry. Within nine years from its forma- 
tion the International Co-operative Alliance, which began 
under the presidency of Earl Grey, largely with the object 
of bolstering up the idea of Associations of Producers, had 
ranged itself definitely on the side of the utmost possible 
application of the principle of the Association of Consumers 
in the organisation for themselves of the supply of their 
own needs. 

The friendly relations promoted by the International Co- 
operative Alliance, with its triennial conferences at different 
European centres, its annual Year Book, its monthly Bulletin 
of information as to Co-operative progress all over the world, 
and its incessant international correspondence, have taken 
practical shape in the steadily increasing business relations 
among the score of national Wholesale Societies. The 
English Co-operative Wholesale Society has long had an 
Export Department, and habitually sells goods to Co- 
operative Societies aboard, to as many as a score of different 
countries in a single year, though only to the amount of 
about £18,000 per annum. This trade is mostly carried on 
with individual Co-operative Societies in the different 
countries, one seventh being done (chiefly in dress material, 
tea, and certain special articles of groceries, and blacking) 
with half a dozen of the largest Italian Societies; and a 
similar proportion with some Canadian Societies. But 
within the last few years the various Wholesale Societies 
have begun systematically to exchange commodities with 
each other, the English C.W.S. supplying woollen dress 
materials to those of Belgium and Switzerland, and tea to those 
of Switzerland and Germany; the Swiss Wholesale supply- 








* At Buda-Pesth in 1904, where there were fourteen countries repre- 
sented ; at Cremona, in 1907 ; at Hamburg, in 1910; and at Glasgow, 
in 1913, when the office of the Alliance was definitely fixed in London, 
and when the influence of the British Co-operators became predomi- 
nant. 
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ing the English and the French with cheese, whilst the Danish 
Wholesale is supplying the German, the Flemish, the Swiss 
and the English Wholesales with sundry products. As these 
various national “ Wholesales ” develop their manufacturing 
departments in the way that the English and Scottish 
Wholesales have done, we may imagine this international 
co-operative trade increasing without assignable limit. 

This possibility opens out a new vision of international 
trade. If the Co-operative Wholesale Society were to 
develop an ordinary export trade to customers who were not 
its own members it would be departing from the principle 
of production for use, and from that of the democratic control 
of industry by the Consumers. It would be entering on the 
hazardous shoals of production for exchange, with all the 
dangers that attend competition for profit. It is, in fact, 
the export trade which has been the rock upon which the 
collectivist theory has broken. There has seemed to be no 
way out of “ profit on price,”’ with the consequent liability 
to competition on the one hand and monopoly on the other. 
But if the Co-operative Wholesale Society of one nation 
becomes a member of the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
of another nation, with representation according to its 
purchases, we merely extend the co-operative movement 
beyond the limits of our own community, and include 
within the circle of the open democracy all the races that are 
within the organisation of purchasers! To put it para- 
doxically, there ceases to be, within that enlarged circle, any 
export trade, in the sense of commodities that are sent away 
to be sold in another country in order to extract profit out of 
alienpurchasers. Thus we may gain a vision of the whole of the 
international transmission of commodities being managed as 
imports by interlocked communities of consumers, there 
ceasing to be any opportunity either for loss or profit in the 
mercantile sense. It is needless to add that any such inter- 
national administration by the consumers would, if it were 
earried out on a large scale, require for its complement an 
equally universal International Trade Unionism. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE SUCCESS, SHORTCOMINGS, AND LIMITATIONS OF 
ASSOCIATIONS OF CONSUMERS. 

We see from the foregoing survey of the Co-operative 
Movement throughout the world that, unlike the Associa- 
tions of Producers, the Associations of Consumers afford, at 
any rate, a real and practicable alternative to capitalist 
ownership as a means of organising and controlling industry. 
A form of organisation which has to its credit seventy years 
of practically continuous growth, which has built up, in 
Great Britain alone, a trade of over eighty-four millions 
sterling per annum, and is administering a capital of more 
than fifty millions sterling, in manufacturing as well as in 
retailing, and which is increasing in membership and in the 
magnitude and variety of its industrial operations at a 
greater rate than the population, may claim, at least, the 
recognition of its existence as a proved alternative. In- 
vented by the wage-earning class of Great Britain, it has 
spread, as we have seen, to an extraordinary extent among 
the wage-earners of Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Denmark, and to a lesser extent to those of France, Italy, 
and other European countries. In the new world of 
America and Australasia it is apparently beginning to take 
root, though it shows at present little sign of expansion. 
The Co-operative Movement of Great Britain still takes the 
‘ead in membership, in annual turnover, and in capital ; but 
it has been s in efficiency of organisation and 
rapidity of growth by the Co-operative Movement of Germany. 
The Co-operators of Germany and Belgium exhibit, more- 
over, a much closer relationship with the Trade Unionists 
on the one hand, and the Socialists on the other, whilst the 

-operators of Switzerland excel in an opposite direction 
—in the inclusion of all classes of society within their ranks. 


(a) A GENUINE ALTERNATIVE. 


The organisation of industry by Associations of Consumers 
offers, as far as it goes, a genuine alternative to capitalist 





ownership, because it supersedes the capitalist owner, 
whether individual or joint-stock, alike in the control of the 
instruments of production by which the community lives, 
and in the absorption of the profits, which otherwise support 
a capitalist class. The ownership and control are vested in, 
and the profits are distributed among, the whole community 
of consumers, irrespective of their individual wealth. 
Through the device of dividend on purchases the Co-operative 
Movement maintains an open democracy: through the 
control of this democracy of consumers it has directly or 
indirectly kept down prices, and protected the wage-earning 
class from exploitation by the Credit System and from the 
extortions of monopolist traders and speculators. By this 
same device of dividend on purchases, and the automatic 
accumulation of part of the profit in the capital of each society 
and in that of the Wholesales, it has demonstrably added to 
the personal wealth of the manual working class, and has, 
alike in Great Britain and in other countries, afforded 
both a valuable financial reserve to the wage-earners against 
all emergencies and an instrument for their elevation 
from the penury to which competition is always depressing 
them. By making possible the upgrowth of great business 
enterprises in working-class hands, the Co-operative Move- 
ment has, without divorcing them from their fellows, given 
to thousands of the manual workers both administrative 
experience and a well-grounded self-confidence; and has 
thus enabled them to take a fuller part in political and 
social life than would otherwise have been possible. So 
successful, in fact, are these voluntary Associations 
of Consumers in nearly every country of Europe, so 
rapidly is their aggregate membership growing and their 
total trade, and so remarkable is the educational and social 
influence that they bring to bear on their more active 
members, that it is difficult to avoid a laudation which is 
extravagant. To those who are carried away by mere size 
it may seem as if the Co-operators had but to extend their 
recruiting to the whole population, and apply their successful 
democracy to every branch of industry, for the economic 
problems of society to be completely solved. Closer inspec- 
tion, however, reveals narrower limits to the potentialities 
of the voluntary Associations of Consumers, and brings to 
light imperfections and drawbacks, even dangers and possible 
evils. 
(b) SHORTCOMINGS. 


We shall first deal with shortcomings and defects which 
appear to be temporary and remediable, and afterwards 
we shall point out what seems to us permanent drawbacks 
and essential limitations. 


(i.) The Persistence of Credit. 


The first of these temporary and remediable shortcomings 
is the failure of some societies in Great Britain, and, as we 
gather, to a smaller degree in other countries, to maintain 
their rule of cash payments. Our enquiries show, in fact, 
that a large number of societies in Great Britain allow credit 
in particular cases—sometimes merely for convenience, with 
regard to daily supplies of bread; sometimes because their 
members receive their wages at fortnightly or even greater 
intervals ; sometimes because of some exceptional distress ; 
sometimes, indeed, merely because of slipshod ways and 
unthriftiness. To obtain goods on credit without having 
the means of paying for them is, except in cases of temporary 
distress, undoubtedly an evil habit, which the Co-operative 
Societies would be well advised to eradicate. Many societies 
are now making their members pay for the daily supplies of 
bread by the use of tickets sold in books. Others arrange 
to redeem dividend tickets in advance of the appointed day 
in case of need. There are in some societies arrangements 
for advances to members in want. The Belgian societies, as 
we have described, make elaborate arrangements for the 
supply of free bread to members in illness, unemployment, 
or other distress. Liberal arrangements, too, are often made 
for the assistance of members engaged in industrial disputes. 
When proper arrangements are made for meeting cases of 
distress, and suitable administrative devices are introduced 
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to obviate the trouble of small cash payments for daily 
deliveries of bread, milk, and similar supplies, these seems 
no reason why the rule of cash payments should not be 
rigidly enforced. 

When all is said, however, the complaint against the 
Co-operative Movement under this head is merely that it 
has not yet completely cured all its members of a bad habit 
to which a century ago the whole population was addicted, 
and by which, down to the present day, a large proportion 
of the people outside the Co-operative membership are still 
impoverished. 


(ii.) The “* Disease of Overlapping.” 

We have already noticed, alike in Great Britain, Belgium, 
and France, a more serious shortcoming of the Co-operative 
organisation of industry. The Association of Consumers, 
being purely voluntary in its basis, has normally no geo- 
graphical boundaries. The result is that, where the idea 
of Co-operation is widely prevalent, Stores are apt to abound, 
springing up two or three or four in a single town or populous 
suburban district. They then find themselves competing 
with each other for members and custom, tempted to attract 
by high dividends or the granting of credit, spending money 
in advertisement, duplicating each other’s arrangements 
for delivering goods, and nevertheless working on a member- 
ship and trade diminished by division. When, as in France 
and Belgium, and to a lesser extent in Germany, this com- 
petition is embittered by political or sectarian rivalries, 
the progress of the Co-operative organisation of industry 
is arrested. We find in this unnecessary multiplication 
of Co-operative societies, and their internecine warfare, the 
principal cause for the narrow range of commodities dealt 
in, the slowness with which the wholesale dealer is super- 
seded, the difficulty of undertaking manufacturing or 
even flour-milling, which have hitherto kept back the Co- 
operative movement in France and Belgium. 

The remedy, as British and German Co-operators have 
found, is the union by amalgamation of competing societies ; 
leading, as the movement develops, to a voluntary division 
of the whole country among the several societies, and the 
consequent superposing, upon the somewhat fortuitous 
grouping by consumers, of a geographical grouping by 
habitancy. 

But although adjustment of boundaries and amalgamation 
afford easy remedies against the overlapping due merely 
to juxtaposition, they are apt to be powerless when it is 
due to sectarian differences, whether political or religious. 
It is an advantage of the British Co-operative Movement 
that it is not implicated in the cleavages of opinion upon 
which the people are divided, so that Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, Royalist and Republican, Conservative and 
Liberal, Individualist and Socialist, may combine for the 
production and distribution of household supplies—just 
as they in effect do in railway travelling, the use of the Post 
Office, or in insuring their lives—whilst having also their 
own organisations for the subjects on which they differ.* 
In countries where this view does not commend itself we 
may suspect that the Co-operative Movement suffers in 
size because Catholics or Socialists regard their own move- 
ments as superior in importance to that of Co-operation 
and prefer an organisation which seems to promote these 
superior interests, even at the cost of preventing Co- 
operation from attaining its maximum development. 

It is interesting to notice that what under a capitalist 


* This consideration need not stand in the way of close mutual 
assistance between the Co-operative and Trade Union Movements in 
promoting each other’s membership and helping each other’s efforts. 
Trade Unionists appreciate the fact that Trade Unions are admitted 
to the advantages of the C.W.S. banking system ; and when in a recent 
industrial dispute a great Trade Union had sought in vain for an 
advance from a joint-stock bank, the C.W.S. banking department 
readily made the loan on the security that the joint-stock banker 
pretended to think insufficient, drawing the cash from the very bank 
which had refused to help the Trade Union. The valuable assistance 
rendered by the C.W.S. in provisioning the Dublin labourers locked 
out in 1913 will doubtless be repeated in future industrial emer- 
gencies. 


system of industry is regarded as beneficial to the public, as 
protecting them from monopolist exactions, and as securing 
that prices shall be kept down to the cost of production, 
is under a Co-operative system at once seen to be wasteful 
and socially injurious. The competition among rival 
shopkeepers, rival wholesale dealers, and rival manufacturers, 
upon which we have been taught by the economists to rely 
for protection against extortion—whilst even more wasteful 
and costly than the overlapping of Co-operative Societies— 
may now be recognised as being, at best, only a substitute 
for honesty. If we could be sure that no capitalist trader 
or manufacturer would ever charge more than the normal 
standard price, would never supply an inferior article, and 
would always put his whole energies into the service of the 
public that he undertakes to perform, we should not need 
to continue the costly and wasteful system by which we set 
our capitalists trying to ruin each other’s businesses, as the 
only way of saving ourselves from unjustifiable exactions. 
The latest experiment of the Swiss Co-operators with the 
monopoly of meat supply represents an attempt to “ keep 
the capitalist honest,” without competition and yet without 
supersession of his control. More simply, the Co-operators 
rely usually on their own form of organisation of industry, 
in which no individual concerned has any pecuniary motive 
for production or price other than as the community of 
consumers commands. 

We find here part of the explanation of the fact that 
the Co-operative Movement carries on its huge and highly 
successful business without paying to its managers and 
directors anything like the remuneration that would be 
obtained by the managers and directors of the same volume 
of business under capitalist control. In the Association 
of Consumers there has been discovered a system of business 
which renders unnecessary, and even pernicious, a large 
amount of the skill, energy, and brain-power at present 
employed in capitalist industry. How much of the genius 
of the great captains of industry is displayed and employed, 
not in making any article better or cheaper, but in ruining 
their business competitors, finding out some insidious 
method of lowering the quality, or nibbling at the wage of 
the operatives? For all the vast amount of brain-power 
that is engaged in the stock exchanges of the world, in 
financial manipulations of different kinds, in “ cornering ” 
and speculation and “ rigging the market,” the Co-operative 
System has no use. The humdrum processes of manufac- 
ture, preparation for sale, transport and retailing—when 
carried on exclusively for the common good, and not for 
pecuniary profit—demonstrably require comparatively little 
of the ability which (because it can be used to levy huge 
tributes on the public) at present fetches so high a price 
in the market. 

(iii.) “* Dividend-hunting.” 

One of the complaints made against the British Co-operators 
in particular is what has been called “* dividend-hunting.” 
Ardent Co-operators join with outside critics in deploring 
this evil. It is said that a large proportion of the members 
of Co-operative Societies in England and Scotland are in- 
duced to join only by the “dividend”; that they care 
nothing for anything but “ divi.” ; and that in thus hunting 
for high dividends they make the Co-operative Movement 
as sordidly materialist in its aims as the Capitalist System 
itself. This outcry, though partly justified, appears to us 
to have arisen largely from a confusion of terminology. 
When the shareholders in a joint-stock company clamour 
for high dividends on their shares it means that they are 
eager to extract, from the operatives on the one hand or 
the customers on the other, a larger revenue for themselves. 
Dividend in a capitalist company means tribute. But 
when the members of a Co-operative Society rejoice in high 
dividends, these are not dividends on shares at all, but on 
purchases The members of the Co-operative Society are 
but distributing among themselves quarterly in arrear, 
in exact proportion to their purchases, the amount of the 
loading put upon the prices of goods which they themselves 
have paid. Dividend in a Co-operative Society is not 
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tribute, but merely a rebate or discount. The wages of the 
shop assistants are not, as a matter of fact, lower in the Co- 
operative Societies which pay, in Great Britain, three or 
four shillings in the pound dividend than they are in those 
which pay only a shilling. It may, indeed, be stated as a 
neral rule that the societies paying high dividends are in 
localities in which the general level of wages is relatively 
high. We may, if we like, question the wisdom of Co- 
operative Societies in Scotland and the North of England in 
keeping up such high dividends as three, four, and even 
five shillings in the pound, with the effect of maintaining 
prices at a high level instead of deliberately lowering them, 
as many of the South of England do, so as not to make the 
dividend higher than one shilling; or, as is customary in 
Germany, limiting the dividend to four or five per cent. on 
the sales. But there is not necessarily anything sordid or 
grasping about one course more than about the other. It 
may well suit the convenience of members, and promote 
thrift, and make their savings available in a form which the 
housewife finds most profitable, to pay, week by week, 
an extra twopence on every shilling’s worth of supplies, 
and draw out every quarter a dividend of three and four- 
pence in the pound on all the purchases of the quarter. 
The members of a South of England society which by 
chance or necessity cuts prices finer, and pays only a shilling 
dividend, are no more thrifty—may be even less thrifty 
—than the Co-operators of the North. High dividends are, 
in fact, a form of saving which may quite well be the one 
best suited to the circumstances of a majority of the members. 
The matter is, however, not one to be decided on the 
question of saving alone. It is not so much the policy of 
high dividends that is open to criticism as that of high 
prices. In so far as there is a tendency in Great Britain to 
charge high prices deliberately in order to produce high 
dividends, instead of adopting the policy of low dividends 
and low prices as in Germany, there is legitimate ground for 
criticism. This policy, either consciously or unconsciously, 
tends to exclude the poorest class, and thus prevents that 
National Expansion to which the Rochdale Pioneers looked. 
Though it may suit the purses and convenience of the 
present members, by facilitating thrift and making their 
savings available in a form which the housewife finds profit- 
able, yet this system tends to contract the area of further 
membership. Moreover, what is open to criticism in the 
Co-operative Societies of Great Britain, whether their divi- 
dends be high or low, in comparison with the leading Belgian 
societies, and with some of those of Germany and elsewhere, 
is the extremely individualist and even selfish attitude taken 
up by the members in the matter of the disposition of the 
common surplus, out of which the dividend is paid. The 
vast majority of British Co-operators habitually take it for 
granted that the whole of this surplus ought, as a matter of 
course, to be distributed among the members, and thus 
transformed from common property to individual property. It 
is true that nearly all British Co-operative Societies devote 
2} per cent. to “ Education” (which generally includes 
entertainments for the members); and we not infrequently find 
the Wholesales and the larger societies making donations to 
hospitals and other charities. But it does not seem to have 
dawned on the average British Co-operator that there would 
be advantages in retaining part of the surplus for other 
common purposes. It was by no means the smallest advan- 
tage of the Medieval Gilds that they were, in the fullest 
sense, fraternities having a certain amount of property in 
common. All the members of a Co-operative Society, like 
those of a gild, are exposed to the common contingencies 
of life—why should there not be much more Co-operative 
provision made, to be enjoyed by each as the contingency 
ga We have in the British Co-operative Movement 
ittle of the spirit which makes the larger Belgian societies 
systematically provide, as a matter of course, free bread and 
— for their members when sick, or at childbirth, or 
bs en the bread winner is unemployed ; or the gratuitous 
oe of the Society’s own medical and nursing staff, or 
a — Pensions. There is much to be said, at any rate 
SO lar as the United Kingdom is concerned, against the 


Co-operative Society abandoning an attitude of | strict 
neutrality as regards religious denominations or political 
parties,* in order that it may recruit freely among all. But 
we can imagine nothing but good from the growth of such 
a feeling of Co-operative fraternity as would lead the 
members in general meeting cordially and spontaneously 
to appropriate an appreciable part of the divisible surplus 
not only to “ Education,” but also to other common needs. 
There is much that the Co-operative Society might own 
and maintain for the use and convenience of its members. 

A beginning has been made by the English and Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies and by some of the larger 
stores in the way of providing for their members convalescent 
homes, of which half a dozen now exist. Some societies 
in England, at the instance of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, have lately begun to acquire and to lend free to 
members a set of the comparatively costly appliances and 
conveniences needed for the sickroom. We do not see why 
every Co-operator should not be buried with Co-operative 
honours, the hearse, the pall, and the mourners’ carriages 
being all lent free by the society, even if the society does 
not (as some do in the regular course of trade) provide the 
coffin and see to the undertaker’s business. 

An admirable beginning has been made in Great Britain, 
as we have described, of the “ collective life insurance ” of 
all the members of a Co-operative Society, together with 
the member’s wives, with benefits proportionate to the 
amount of their purchases, the total premium covering the 
whole membership being paid annually out of the society’s 
surplus. If this collective life insurance were extended so 
as to cover also the funeral expenses of the members’ children 
(in due proportion to purchases, or to years of purchasing 
membership), it would lead, we believe, to an enormous 
accession of members, especially from the poorest section, 
but not from them alone. We can imagine this collective 
insurance of the whole membership extending to household 
losses by fires; to premature disablement from disease or 
accident ; to the expenses attendant on childbirth; the 
apprenticing or starting in life of boy or girl; to old-age 
pensions for the period prior to the State pension at 70 
years of age; and to much else, always in supplement 
of whatever State or Friendly Socicty provision may for 
the time being be made. 

This “ communal” use of Co-operative “ profit” is, of 
course, Just as much a return to purchasers as the customary 
dividend. The return is, however, made not in proportion 
to purchases, but upon some other basis. Communism of 
this kind is more highly developed in the services of those 
Compulsory Associations of Consumers that we know as 
State or Municipality, and we shall deal with the considera- 
tions to which it leads in Part III. of our Report. 


(iv.) The Danger of Corruption. 


We ought to notice another defect alleged of the Co-opera- 
tive Movement, as of all administrations—namely, the 
corruption to which it gives rise. There are, it must be 
admitted, in the Co-operative Movement, as in other forms 
of government and industry, cases of bribery of officials 
and committeemen by the agents of capitalist manufac- 
turers seeking orders. The Co-operative Store, moreover, 
is not entirely free from peculation and embezzlement. But 
it is difficult to understand how these things can seriously be 
made part of an indictment of Co-operation. Many of the 
supposed cases represent little more than the careless 
calumnies flung out by the Co-operators’ rivals, the shop- 
keepers, wholesale traders, and manufacturers, who see their 
business encroached upon by an organisation the economic 
superiority of which they are naturally slow to recognise. 
No careful student of the facts can hesitate to conclude that 
the Co-operative Movement is, in all countries, distinctly 
more free from corruption and financial dishonesty than 
the capitalist enterprise which it replaces. There is, every- 


* No such consideration need prevent the closest possible alliance 
with Trade Unionism, or the most generous assistance of workmen and 
their families who are in distress through industrial disputes. 
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where in the Co-operative Movement markedly less bribery 
and less peculation than in private business ; there are more 
precautions against these evils, and a fiercer condemnation of 
them. It is, indeed, one of the great advantages of the 
Co-operative Movement over competitive industry that— 
partly by the mere fact of there being a public audit of all 
transactions—it introduces and maintains a far higher 
standard of commercial honour and business integrity than 
is usual among the capitalists; it disallows many of the 
equivocal practices allowed by “ the custom of the trade ” ; 
and (as in the analogous Municipal and State Service) 
much more in the way of publicity, candour in negotiations, 
and refusal to take advantage of the customer’s ignorance 
is expected than the ordinary man of business ever dreams of. 
What is alleged against the Co-operators under this head 
redounds, in fact, to their credit. 
(v.) The Liability to Favouritism. 

More valid is the criticism that the Co-operative Society 
is not free from the vice of “ favouritism” in making 
appointments. It is not unusual in Great Britain to give 
preference in appointments to members or the sons of 
members; and to this extent there may be some loss of 
efficiency. But most societies now insist, either by rule or 
by practice, that there shall be no opportunity for favour- 
itism of relations as between the committee and _ the 
employees, or the leading officials and their subordinates. 
Generally speaking, no person is allowed to hold a paid 
office who is closely related either to a member of the com- 
mittee or to the principal manager. 

Here, again, what is sometimes alleged against the Co- 
operative Movement is really one of its achievements. 
Whatever “ favouritism ” of relations of ardent Co-operators 
there may be in the Co-operative Movement, there is, we 
need hardly observe, ten times more of such illegitimate 
preference of particular candidates in the realm of Capitalist 
Industry. 

In every great undertaking a considerable amount of the 
promotion goes “by favour”; and whilst a director or 
general manager may usually select solely on grounds of 
merit, he never dreams of regarding the occasional favouring 
of a relation or a friend, a person whom he happens to know 
or one with whose opinions he sympathises, as being an 
offence against public or private morality. Such “ favour- 
itism ” is, of course, still more frequent when the person 
responsible for making the selection himself, as he would 
say, “ owns ” that particular part of the organisation of the 
nation’s industry. A manufacturer or a trader does not 
hesitate to appoint his own son or nephew to a profitable 
position in his own business, even if there are other can- 
didates more efficient. Here, again, it is the Co-opera- 
tive Movement (along with the analogous State and Municipal 
Service) which has actually introduced and upheld a standard 
of honour unknown to Capitalist Industry, and still hardly 
even comprehended by the private trader. That there is 
anything unjust or dishonourable, anything against the 
public interest or wrong, in bringing one’s own son into 
one’s business, even if he is incompetent; or in getting a 
place in one’s bank or railway company for a friend’s 
indifferent nephew; or in promoting to high posts in a 
joint-stock company those who are related to the directors, 
or those whose opinions the Directors like, practically 
never occurs to a business man. Yet all these things are, 
from an ethical standpoint, both unjust to other candidates 
and, from an economic standpoint, socially injurious. Here, 
again, it is from the Co-operative Society and from the 
State and Municipal Civil Service that we are learning what 
business morality ought to be. 


(vi.) The Apathy of the Co-operative Democracy. 


Perhaps the gravest remediable shortcoming of the present 
Co-operative Movement is the apathy of Co-operators. 
Like all democracies, the Co-operative Movement finds 
difficulty in making the average citizen take a real interest 
and exercise an active participation in the government 
of which he nominally forms an integral part. 


We have already given some particulars as to this apathy 
and indifference of the bulk of the membership of the British 
Co-operative Societies. It seems even more characteristic 
of those of France and Belgium, and to be not wholly absent 
from those of Switzerland and Germany. The German 
Co-operators have sought, as we have described, to combat 
this apathy by an elaborate organisation of the membership, 
adapting for the purpose something like the well-known 
“ Elberfeld System.” 

We cannot resist the inference that it is in this tendency 
of the average man to relapse into apathy and indifference, 
with regard to all forms of social organisation not affording a 
perpetual daily stimulant to personal activity, that the 
Co-operative Democracy (equally with other democracies) 
will find its most serious obstacle. The apathy and in. 
difference of the Co-operative membership fosters some of the 
besetting evils of the movement. It tempts the executive 
to slackness, and makes it possible for favouritism or cor- 
ruption to creep in. At best, it fosters the growth of a 
bureaucracy, which may or may not be efficient, but which 
seldom has a good effect on the members. 

The man or woman who simply accepts, with more or 
less grumbling, the collective arrangements by which he 
is surrounded, and does not make these as much part of his 
daily thought and personal interests as his own or his 
family’s concerns, is (whether he is rich or poor, idle or 
busy) unconsciously a traitor to the community. Unfor- 
tunately such persons exist in vast numbers in the Co-opera- 
tive Democracy, though we do not think in larger proportion 
than they exist in the democracies of the Trade Union, the 
Municipality, and the State. It is the business of Co-opera- 
tive statesmen, as it is of Trade Union, Municipal, and 
National statesmen, to devise means of transmuting this 
all too common passive citizenship into active citizenship. 

We may infer that the fullest and greatest success of the 
Co-operative Movement is dependent on the general growth of 
civic virtue. So long as a man will give no heed to anything 
that does not seem immediately to touch his pocket, he will 
not be a good Co-operator ; and Capitalist Ownership, which 
asks for nothing better than such a customer, will keep its 
grip on the nation’s industry. Just as Capitalist Competition 
is, in our society, an alternative to honesty, so it is a sub- 
stitute for the civic virtue which makes the householder take 
an active personal interest in public affairs. It is to the 
credit of the Co-operative Movement in Great Britain, 
as in other countries, that, though it has not yet made 
every one of its members into an active Co-operative citizen, 
it has been the means of awakening to a sense of communal 
interest and the public good many thousands of working 
men and women to whom neither Trade Union nor Muni- 
cipality nor State has appealed with success. 


(c) PERMANENT DRAWBACKS. 


. ‘ ” 
(i.) “* Government from Above” and “* Bureaucracy. 


We come now to a feature of the organisation of industry 
by Associations of Consumers—a feature the universality 
of which compels us to infer that it is a necessary accom- 
paniment—which Co-operative administrators believe to be 
essential to efficiency, but which idealist critics regard as 
a confession of failure. To the employees of an Association 
of Consumers, its administration is, like that of any capitalist 
enterprise, ‘“‘ Government from Above.” 

The fundamental principle of the Co-operative Movement 
is ownership and control by the whole body of consumers. 
It follows that the men and women who serve behind the 
counter of the Co-operative Store, or bake or sew in its 
workshops and bakeries, or those who manufacture im the 
“ productive ” departments of the Wholesale Society, oF 
work on its farms, do not themselves control the particular 
industries by which they live, or obtain for themselves the 
product of their particular labours. In this respect, i fact, 
the Co-operative Society is diametrically opposed to the 
ideal “* Self-governing Workshop” described in Part I. of 
this Report. On the other hand, the Co-operative employees 
may be, and in Germany are usually required to be, members 
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of a retail Co-operative Society, and are thus automatically 
citizens of the Co-operative State. 

But Co-operative employees are, in respect of the par- 
ticular Co-operative Society in which they are serving, not 
even full citizens in the Co-operative Democracy. We find, 
as a universal feature of Co-operation in all countries, a 

itive disqualification of employees for election to the 
governing body which is responsible for engaging, paying, 
and controlling their services. The employees are not 
al from rare exceptions) in the capacity of members 
disqualified from attending the members’ meetings, criticising 
the administration, and veting on all issues, even in the 
election of the governing body which controls their pay 
and promotion. But there is, in Great Britain at any rate, 
a sense of decorum which restrains the employees from any 
conspicuous exercise of these rights of membership, whilst 
the public opinion of the Co-operative membership as a whole 
would sharply resent any overt use of the members’ meeting 
by employees to control the management for their own 
advantage. It is a mark of degradation in any Co-operative 
Society, usually implying laxity or corruption, when it is 
said to be “run by its employees ’—meaning that, owing 
to the apathy of the general body of members, the employees 
pack the meetings and influence the elections so as to make 
their personal interests the dominant consideration of 
the management. In Germany, as we have seen, this 
danger has been guarded against by the development of an 
elaborate organisation of membership committees, which 
go far to supersede the mass meetings, and from which all 
employees of the society are excluded. It is significant 
that this development was initiated in and is peculiarly 
characteristic of those Co-operative Societies which have 
been, from the outset, under the control of the wage-earning 
class predominantly Socialist in opinion. 

Whatever may be thought of this exclusion of the employees 
from membership of the executive body responsible for their 
employment, we have to note that the Co-operative Societies 
are in this respect merely adopting a principle characterstic 
of practically all governments, democratic or otherwise. 
It is a fundamental rule of municipal councils, for instance, 
that none of the officers whom they employ—none even of 
the contractors with whom they do business—shall them- 
selves be members of the council. No man can be trusted 
to be judge in his own cause. We have come to regard 
it as a positive advantage of democracy that it requires 
always “ disinterested ’’ government, in which those who 
have to take the decisions gain no personal advantage from 
them other than the good government enjoyed by all 
citizens. But we must recognise that, to the employees 
themselves, however active they may be as citizens, all such 
democracies, including that of the C o-operative Society, are 
“ Government from Above.” 

Whether or not it be true, as the experienced Co-operative 
administrator will assert, that this “‘ Government from 
Above” is requisite for any stable organisation, and in 
any large concern plainly inevitable, it is easy to see that 
it leaves unsatisfied some of our aspirations. It may not 
be practicable for all men to have work in which they can 
“ express their own personality,” or even individually control 
their own production. But there exists a desire in many 
men, a desire which we may aspire to awake in all, to feel that 
they are not merely slaves or automata, but are sharing 
in the decisions by which their working lives are shaped ; 
and that, if individual production has become impossible, 
they are, at any rate, consciously co-operating in common 
tasks that they themselves have jointly set. This, we must 
admit, is not secured by the form of Association of Consumers 
to the tens of thousands of salesmen, packers, carmen, or 
factory operatives in their employment. 

The complaint of “Government from Above” is often 
confounded with another criticism, the objection to a bureau- 
tracy. As a Co-operative Society grows, its business 
transcends the time and attention that can be given by the 
mere unpaid committeeman. In Great Britain, as in 


permany, the administration falls more and more into the 
ands of the salaried officials, who devote their whole lives 


to its service. This tendency is seen, of course, in its most 
extreme form, in the gigantic centralisation of the English 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, with its hierarchy of 21,000 
paid employees, directed by a salaried Committee of 32 
members, who have become “ whole-time ” administrators. 

In Germany, we see the members of the Vorstand (Execu- 
tive Committee) becoming, nearly everywhere, salaried 
administrators, devoting their whole lives to their duties. 
We see the same tendency to the growth of the separate 
Co-operative Societies into g'gantic enterprises, embracing 
many different departments, carried on through dozens of 
branches and attaining financial figures of enormous mag- 
nitude. Everywhere the smaller societies find it profitable 
to amalgamate with their larger neighbours. In all countries, 
moreover, we see the “ Wholesale” centralising more and 
more of the purchasing, preparing, and manufacturing 
business into enterprises of a magnitude that was unknown 
to a previous generation. 

It is clear that the Co-operative Movement as it increases 
in size and complexity, must—in common with Capitalist 
Industry, on the one hand, and with Municipal and State 
Services on the other—pass more and more away from the 
management of the unpaid, citizen amateur, and become 
more and more the work of specialised, “* whole-time ” 
professionals. In this sense, there is growing up an extensive 
co-operative bureaucracy. But this tendency to a use of 
the professional and salaried bureaucracy has no special 
connection with the control of industry by Associations of 
Consumers, any more than by any other form of organisation. 
What it is characteristic of is enterprise on a large scale, 
whether it be industry or any other social function (educa- 
tion, for instance), whether Co-operative or Capitalistic. 
Even the Trade Union, which is essentially a form of 
** Government from Below,” as soon as it ceases to be a mere 
group of comrades in a single village, begins to commit its 
activities to paid officials ; and presently finds itself develop- 
ing, as a society of national scope, an extensive official 
hierarchy, culminating in a salaried Council or Executive 
Committee—a kind of constitution which is constantly 
being denounced by a section of the rank and file as 
“* bureaucratic.” 

We cannot say that, either in Great Britain or in other 
countries, comparing the Co-operative Movement with other 
enterprises of similar magnitude, we see emerging many of 
the evils commonly ascribed to a bureaucracy. The 
optional and voluntary character of Co-operative member- 
ship prevents, we believe, any feeling among the members 
that they are tyrannised over by their officials; prevents, 
it may be, the officials from usurping any authority that is 
objectionable, as it discourages any attempt to put on the 
“official manner.” But the necessary development of 
hierarchies of paid officials may well intensify, to the sub- 
ordinate employees, their sense of beng subject, as they 
were in capitalistic employment, to “ Government from 
Above.” 

To meet this criticism on the part of the employees, the 
Co-operators are feeling their way to some sharing of control 
between the community organised as Consumers and those 
who as producers are serving the community of which they 
form part. These experiments, which appear to us full 
of significance for the future, are, as we have described 
in the foregoing chapters, taking different forms in different 
countries. We see no sign of any revival of the old idea 
of “ profit-sharing,” now recognised to be based on a mis- 
understanding both of the Co-operative Movement and of the 
nature of profit. What is more interesting is the little 
favour shown in the Co-operative Movement of any country 
to the admission of elected employees to the managing 
committee. We have had to record no instance of the 
creation, as the supreme governing body of any great 
enterprise, of anything like a joint committee, made up 
partly of those who employ and partly of those who are 
employed. In countries of the most advanced Co-operative 
evolution, such as Great Britain and Germany, we see, on 
the contrary, a constantly developing separate organisation, 
by means of which the representatives of the several sections 
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of the producers negotiate with the representatives of the 
community of consumers, embodying their conclusions 
in more or less elaborate treaties expressing the joint wills 
of the contracting parties. 

We note first the steady growth of Trade Unionism among 
Co-operative employees; and the tardy recognition by 
Co-operators of its necessity, even in the Co-operative 
State. In Germany, and latterly in a few instances in 
Great Britain, Co-operative Societies are making it obligatory 
on all their employees to belong to their several Trade 
Unions. In Germany even more than in Great Britain, 
the Co-operators accord to Trade Unionism the fullest 
possible recognition; admitting its legitimate function 
in maintaining and enforcing national Common Rules with 
regard, not only to wages and hours, but also to all the con- 
ditions of employment, engagement, promotion and dis- 
missal. Permanence of engagement, dismissal only for 
cause assigned, power of appeal, regular increments of pay 
and prescribed holidays are also secured. The Joint 
Committee of the Co-operative and Trade Union Congress 
of Great Britain is little better than a Board of Arbitration 
which may or may not be called in by the parties to a dispute, 
and which is apparently disqualified from dealing with any 
case in which Trade Unionists are not involved. But in 
the corresponding Central Wages Board (Tarifamt) of 
Germany, we have a tribunal which succeeds in enforcing 
minimum standard conditions throughout the Co-operative 
Movement and forms a Court of Appeal in cases of disagree- 
ment between the Executives of the Co-operative Societies 
and the Executives of the Trade Unions with regard to the 
interpretation of the collective agreement. Moreover, 
the official bureaucracies of the Co-operative and Trade 
Union Movements are alike tempered by the elected Work- 
shop Committees and Councils of Departmental Managers 
to which are formally accorded, in Switzerland as well as in 
Germany, the right to be consulted before any changes 
affecting the staff are carried out, the right to make repre- 
sentations on any question of management, the right to meet 
the management in council on all these matters, and the right 
to be informed of the grounds on which the engagement 
of any employee is terminated. In the most advanced 
cases there has come to be, in what may not unfairly be 
described as a Democratic Republic of Industry, a real 
sharing of counsel and control in which all grades of em- 
ployees participate, in which the personal rights of all are 
protected, and in which nevertheless the prompt executive 
decisions necessary for efficiency can still be taken. 


(ii.) Competition with Capitalism. 


_ But experience shows that there is a real if somewhat 
intangible limit to the economic concessions which Asso- 
ciations of Consumers can make to those who are employed 
in their service. The Co-operative Society has to maintain 
itself in continual rivalry with capitalist enterprise, against 
which it has perpetually to compete for raw materials, 
for the services of brainworkers and skilled operatives, for 
customers and for trade. Except in so far as it can effect 
a genuine improvement or economy in management, every 
step by which it departs from the competitive standard 
set by its capitalist rivals results in lowering the margin 
between cost and price. Any wide departure, whether 
in the way of higher wages, shorter hours, more favourable 
conditions of employment or failure to take advantage of 
the best terms of obtaining raw materials, or of employing 
the most efficient processes, means failure to serve the cus- 
tomers on the same terms as the capitalist trader. Thus, 
the Co-operative Society, if it is to continue to exist, and to 
make headway against capitalist enterprise, cannot go far 
beyond the currently prevailing conditions of employment, 
without having to raise prices to its members to such an 
extent as to render it positively unprofitable for these 
members to deal at the Store. 

This limitation on the power of the Co-operative Move- 
ment to do much more than the Capitalist System for those 
whom it employs is intensified by the apathy and indifference 


—— 


of the Co-operative Democracy, to which we have alluded 
It is in vain that the idealists of a Co-operative Society 
strive to get a higher standard adopted. They may, by 
eloquence and persistence, carry resolutions at the mem- 
bers’ meetings in favour of higher wages or better conditions. 
If these are much in advance of what is accorded by the 
capitalist traders with whom the Society is competing, they 
must be covered by higher prices; and whenever (o- 
operative prices are higher than those of the neighbouring 
shopkeepers, a certain proportion of the trade will be lost, 
Even the members who have voted for the reforms will tend 
silently to restrict their purchases at the Stores. This js 
why, in the constitution of the Scottish Wholesale Society, 
the voting power at the delegate mectings is made pro- 
portionate, not to the Society’s holding of shares or numerical 
membership, but to the actual amount of its purchases from 
the Wholesale. The adoption of such a system of voting 
according to purchases is now advocated for the English 
Wholesale, with a view, it is said, to introduce a greater 
sense of responsibility among the delegates. The idealists 
among these delegates, eager for introducing the very best 
conditions of employment, are apt to be found representing 
Societies which purchase comparatively little from the 
Wholesale. 

In Germany, even more than in Great Britain, the Co- 
operators have recognised that it is only by a close alliance 
between the Associations of Consumers and the Trade Unions 
that Co-operative Societies can safely advance even to the 
level of the best capitalist employers, still less actually 
lead in according better conditions. Where the wage- 
earners are unorganised, or where their organisation does 
not extend to the whole industry, there will always be 
firms taking advantage of the workers’ weakness to undercut 
the Trade Union rate, extend the normal day and eat away 
the standard conditions of sanitation and safety. Only 
by the aid of a universal enforcement of these Common Rules 
can any one competitor, even the most progressive Co- 
operative Society, safely venture on according improved 
conditions. It is therefore—though this is still not always 
perceived by British and French Co-operators—as much 
to the interest of the Co-operators as it is to that of the 
Trade Unionists, that Trade Unionism should be maintained 
in its utmost possible strength and effectiveness and the 
application of a Legal Minimum enforced. Only by main- 
taining inviolate, from one end of each industry to the other, 
the National Minimum Standard Conditions of Employment, 
can Co-operative employment be made to approach what the 
idealists in the Co-operative Movement would desire. 


(d) LimiTaTIons. 


We now come to the limitations set to the expansion of 
Co-operative Associations of Consumers. 

With all its wonderful success the membership of the 
Co-operative Movement extends, at present, only to a 
fraction of the population and industry of any country.* 
Only in a very few parts of England and Scotland, and a 
still smaller number of districts in Germany, Denmark and 
Switzerland, can we estimate that any large majority of the 
whole wage-earning class are in the Co-operative ranks. 
Even in Belgium and Italy, still more in France and the rest 
of Europe, the Co-operators form as yet only a select minority 
of the whole proletariat. Moreover, those who have joined 
are far from being wholly loyal to the Store. They resort 
to it only for some of their purchases. The Co-operative 
Societies, indeed, only in a few places supply all the needs 
of a working-class household. The bulk of those in France 
and Belgium have not yet become general stores. 

Thus, there is still room for an enormous development In 
every country before the whole wage-earning population 
of Western Europe can be brought to spend, as is done m 





* No exact percentage can be given because it is uncertain to what 
extent Co-operative membership includes, in different places, more thar 
one representative of a family. The three million British co-operators 
may be anything from three-sixteenths to three-eighths of the British 
population below the Income Tax limit of £160 a year. 
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not a few villages in Northumberland and Durham, an 
average of more than a pound per week per family at the 
Co-operative Store. There is room here, on the lines of 
proved success, for Co-operation to grow to several times its 
present stature. oe 

But even such a prodigious expansion would still leave 
large parts of industry untouched. Predictions are notor- 
iously hazardous, but it seems to us that there are three 
different sections of the nation’s industry that voluntary 
Associations of Consumers are, by their very nature, never 
likely to undertake. There is, first, the production and 
distribution of commodities for persons who are for one 
reason or another unable or unwilling to belong to Co-opera- 
tive Societies; these, as we shall see, include both the 
richest and the poorest. Secondly, there is the distribution 
and production of commodities and services which, because 
of their very nature, cannot be controlled by their consumers. 
Finally, we have a great mass of trading and manufacturing 
and financing, which is done, not in order directly to supply 
individual customers, but to provide the material, the 
machinery and the conditions for the manufacture and 
distribution of other commodities, notably those included 
in the foregoing two classes. 


(i.) The Excluded Classes and Races. 


The Co-operative Movement fails, as at present organised, 
to extend its advantages to the very poorest, by whom such 
advantages are most needed. After seventy years of propa- 
ganda nowhere do we find any large proportion of the 
“submerged tenth” of our civilisation included in Co- 
operative membership. In a sense, it seems, this is inevitable 
so long as extremes of wealth and poverty exist. In the 
British cities, for instance, as elsewhere, a large proportion 
of the exiguous incomes of the very poorest will never be 
spent in the Co-operative Store, for the reason that these 
incomes do not suffice to buy new things at all. A large 
section of the poor use the cast-off clothes, hats and boots of 
wealthier classes, which come to them partly by gift and 
principally through grade after grade of secondhand dealers. 
Similarly, there is, in all large cities, a very large sale of ends 
and remnants of meat and fish, broken pieces of bread and 
waste food of all kinds, to buy which, at infinitesimally small 
prices, members of the poorest families walk for miles. The 
only remedy for this practical exclusion from the advantages 
of the Co-operative Society is such a universal enforcement 
by law of a prescribed Minimum Wage as shall prevent the 
existence of so poor a class, along with such a raising of their 
standard as will make them resent dependence on such 
resources ; and, on the other hand, such taxation and such 
an improved training of the wealthier classes as will cure 
them of waste. 

Apart from the very poorest people who live on the crumbs 
that fall from the tables of others, it is still matter for doubt 
whether the Co-operative Movement can attract the mass 
of the wage-earners in low-paid employment. So far as 
Great Britain is concerned, the practice of catering for the 
class which prefers a substantial dividend, and is willing 
for this end to continue to pay the prices of the retail shop- 
- militates against the membership of the worst 
paid. 

The original scheme cf the Rochdale Pioneers, which set 
out to supply in their own stores the purest provisions 
possible and to charge market prices, not under-selling or 
competing with shopkeepers by lowering price, has developed 
in the present day in the direction shown by a meeting of the 
same Society in January last. At this meeting, in answer 
to a proposal to start stores in poor quarters of the town 
where prices and dividends should both be low, the President, 
as we learn from the Pioneers’ Co-operative Record, “ remarked 
that at the present time there was such a desire for dividends 
that it was difficult to conform exactly to the ideals of the 
original pioneers. There were poor people all over the town, 
and to expect them to go to one central branch was more 
than any reasonable man could expect. They had already 
endeavoured to make it as easy as possible for poor people. 





Taking all circumstances into consideration, and the fact 
that there was another society in the town that paid a larger 
dividend than they were paying, it was advisable that the 
dividend should not be lowered. The Committee asked the 
members to vote against the motion. The motion was 
defeated by a large majority.” This attitude, which is a 
very general one in the British Co-operative Movement, 
may amount to the exclusion of the families too poor to pay 
Co-operative prices for standard good quality, and wait 
till the end of the quarter for a high dividend. 

It would, however, be untrue to conclude that quite 
poorly-paid labourers and women workers do not, in Great 
Britain as in other countries, find their way to advantageous 
Co-operative membership. There are prosperous Stores in 
Lancashire and elsewhere which have among their members 
literally thousands of labourers earning less than a pound 
a week; there are, for instance, branches selling margarine 
but no butter, and doing nearly all their trade in the few 
articles required in the humblest homes. There are Societies 
in the Midlands with branches among agricultural labourers 
having incredibly low family incomes. What, however, 
seems fatal to Co-operative membership, as it usually is to 
all the civic virtues, is irregularity of employment and casual 
labour; together with life in the slum tenement, and the 
constant shifting from street to street, to which casual 
employment almost invariably leads. 

The experience of many of the Co-operative Societies of 
Germany and Belgium, where a policy of deliberately 
catering for the needs of the poorer labourers has been 
pursued, and masses of very low paid wage-earners have 
been brought into membership, saline us hopeful that the 
present limitation of Co-operation in this direction may not 
be insurmountable. We do not see why flourishing Societies 
in Great Britain should not deliberately undertake missionary 
work, and start special branches in the poorest quarters 
of the great cities,* multiplying the number of these small 
branches rather than enlarging the successful ones among 
them, supplying the commodities of second-grade quality 
which are purchased by the low-paid labourers, selling them 
by the ounce instead of by the pound, as near to cost price 
as can safely be managed, cutting off all such luxuries as 
free delivery—perhaps adding the specially attractive 
feature already described of collective funeral insurance for 
members, wives and children—and never aiming at a 
dividend of more than sixpence or a shilling in the pound. 
Such a differentiation among branches in the grade of 
commodities and rate of dividend need not, we think, 
create a special class of membership, nor interfere with the 
simplicity of democratic control, which forms so valuable 
a feature of the Co-operative Movement. 

Just as there is a class too poor for Co-operation, so there 
is a class too rich. So long as anything like the present 
inequalities of income endure, the wealthier part of the 
population is never likely voluntarily to join the ranks of 
the working-class Co-operat ve Movement. The families 
enjoying substantial incomes—especially when the income 
is received at greater intervals than week by week—are not 
attracted by the quarterly “ dividend,” which they consider 
they have unnecessarily paid for in the prices, and they 
prefer the more obsequious and usually more minutely 
particular service of the private shopkeeper. In no country 
is the wealthy class likely to take the trouble to organise the 
supply of its own needs on the basis of Associations of 
Consumers.t And when we realise that, alike in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, in France and Germany, 
and in all countries of advanced industrialism, something 
like one-half of the annual income or wealth production is 
at present taken by the comparatively small upper and 


* Such a branch was started by the Sunderland Co-operative Society 
at the instance of a persistent reformer, and it seems to have achieved 
a certain amount of success ; but the experiment was not continued. 

+ It will, of course, be understood that the great “‘ stores” in London 
which profess to be Co-operative societies of civil servants, army 
officers, &c., are not really controlled by their customers, and are, in 
effect, mere capitalist enterprises. 
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middle class—which do not together amount to more than 
one-tenth or one-eighth of the whole population—we have 
regretfully to conclude that only a tiny fraction of the 
industry resulting in this half of the national product can, 
so long as we allow it to be enjoyed by a small part of the 
community, ever be brought under Co-operative control. 
We must, indeed, infer, from all past experience, that the 
business of Voluntary Associations of Consumers is not 
likely to go far beyond the articles consumed by that portion 
of the wage-earning class enjoying fairly regular employment 
and wages, together with that portion of the population 
standing immediately above them in the present social 
scale, the large “ black-coated proletariat,” to whom the 
means of automatic saving afforded by the dividend on 
purchases makes a direct appeal. It is fortunate that it is 
just these classes, extending from the unskilled labourer to 
the minor professionals, with incomes from £50 to £400 a 
year, that seem likely to form the increasing element in the 
social order of the next half-century. 

For reasons analogous in character the bulk of the produc- 
tion and dealing for export is, as we have already indicated, 
beyond the range of the Co-operative Movement. Just as 
we have regretfully to forego the trade that supplies the very 
poorest and the wealthy, as long as such classes exist, so it 
is impossible seriously to expect that the hundreds of millions 
of brown and yellow and black men and women in Africa, 
Asia and Oceana, who use the products of European fac- 
tories, will ever be organised into Co-operative Associations 
of Consumers, controlling the manufacturing, merchanting, 
shipping and distributing industry in other countries, by 
which a large and probably a growing part of their wants 
will be met. Nor does this disability apply merely to 
production and export for the use of consumers who are 
uncivilised. Even where the commodities are destined for 
the consumption of the citizens of France or Germany, the 
United States or Japan, we cannot contemplate, for the 
reasons just given, either the very poorest class or the wealthy 
class of these countries taking any effective part in Voluntary 
Associations of Consumers, so that the commodities and 
services of foreign production purchased by these classes 
must, as it seems to us, always remain outside the sphere of 
voluntary Co-operation. And though, as we have explained, 
it is possible for the Co-operators of each country mutually 
to serve each other’s needs, by each national ‘* Wholesale ” 
becoming a member of other national “* Wholesales ” and 
purchasing from each the commodities that it produces, we 
can hardly imagine such a development covering the whole 
supply of foreign commodities and services required by each 
nation of Co-operators without an amount of international 
intercourse, safeguarded by an equally universal Inter- 
national Trade Unionism that is not yet within view. 


(ii.) The Industries in which the actual Consumers form an 
Unfit Unit of Government. 


It is even more plain, as soon as we give the matter a 
thought, that the Voluntary Associations of Consumers 
cannot be made the basis of the government of those indus- 
tries and services in which the consumers are a perpetually 
shifting, heterogeneous crowd—as is the case with those 
who use the railway, tramway, steamship and omnibus 
services ; with the purchasers of the successive editions of 
the evening newspapers ; with the chance gatherings which 
throng the public-houses, the tea-shops, the restaurants, 
the places of amusement, and, indeed, with all of us in a 
thousand and one needs of life. The case is the same when 
use or consumption is essentially compulsory, as with the 
water supply or drainage of a city; or when it is found 
convenient for the service to be supplied gratuitously on a 
communistic basis, as with colleges, schools, libraries, 
museums, parks, and many othe’ municipal services. 


Moreover, there are some services in which the consumers 
not only form an unfit unit of government, but also find it 
almost necessary to let the service be run on a national basis, 
such as the Post Office, telegraph, telephone, and savings 
bank ; and others, like the railway and steamship service, 





and the mining of coal and iron, which are for many reasons 
not likely to be taken out of the control of private capitalism, 
except by and for the State as a whole. The workers in jj 
these industries, who number in the aggregate many millions, 
must perforce look elsewhere than to the voluntary Associg- 
tion of Consumers for any alternative to private capitalism, 


(iii.) Agriculture. 


We have, in order to keep the subject within manageable 
scope, deliberately omitted from this Report any considera- 
tion of agriculture and the marketing of agricultural products, 
We must, however, here take into account, among the 
limitations of Associations of Consumers, their failure to take 
over what is still the most extensive of all industries. There 
are, it is true, in Great Britain, Germany and Switzerland, 
a certain number of farms belonging to Associations of 
Consumers, which produce corn and meat, milk and fruit, 
vegetables and timber for Co-operative consumption.* 
There are dairies and creameries and cheese factories, and 
manufactures of jam, preserves, bottled fruit, ete.,in the 
hands of Associations of Consumers, just as there are flour 
mills and bakeries, butcheries and tanneries. We do not 
need to set any limits to possible expansion along these lines, 
But experience seems, to many observers, to point to another 
line of development. Where agriculture is passing away 
from individual capitalist ownership (whether peasant 
proprietor or farming employer), it appears to fall more 
easily into the form of an Association of Producers—it may 
be peasant cultivators co-operating to purchase seed or 
agricultural implements, to use machinery in common, 
jointly to manage a creamery, or to market their produce, 
or it may be capitalist employers using the forms of Co- 
operation jointly to control the preparing, marketing and 
distribution of their several farms. Without wishing to 
dogmatise, we may tentatively infer that the Co-operative 
Associations of Consumers are, within view, not likely to 
find themselves able to take over any large proportion of 
the great industry of agriculture, or even to go very far in 
the subsidiary manufacturing industries, such as butter- 
making, connected with the marketing of agricultural 
produce. 


(iv.) The Industries Serving the Excluded Industries. 


It is practically no less certain, though at first sight less 
obvious, that the great industries which manufacture the 
instruments of production themselves, such as the whole 
range of machinery of every kind, and those which provide 
us with steel rails, engines and boilers, ships and their equip- 
ment, and all sorts and kinds of industrial and agricultural 
plant, are not destined to pass to Co-operative Associations 
of Consumers. These industries produce, not for “ con- 
sumption ” in the ordinary houschold sense, but for employ- 
ment in further production; and their customers are, 
the main, either residents in other countries, or Government 
Departments and municipalities, or capitalist manufacturers 
engaged in the export trade or in the other branches of busi- 
ness closed to Co-operation. The extent to which the 
Co-operative Associations of Consumers will need to purchase 
machinery or plant, or construct new engineering works, 
even if their business eventually covers the whole field open 
to it, would never permit of any taking over of the industries 
engaged in these branches. 


(e) Tue PosstsLE Scope oF VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 
oF CONSUMERS. 
We sce no reason to differ from those enthusiastic Co- 
operators who claim that the shortcomings we have described 
may, by improvement in education within the Movement 








* The English and Scottish Wholesale Societies even grow part of 
their own tea, in their own Ceylon plantations. But it will hardly be 
contended that they do so in any other capacity than capitalist 
planters. The Cingalese employed in the Co-operative plantat ions are 
mere wage-servants. The English Wholesale owns, moreover, 2,459 
acres in four English counties, most of which it farms by wage. 
labourers who have scant opportunity of Co-operative membership. 
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and without, gradually be remedied. Even the permanent 
drawbacks, as we have seen, may more and more be 
counteracted by the growth of Trade Unionism, as a 
complementary organisation of the wage-earners, and 
the close alliance between the two forces. But assuming 
the utmost possible progress in these directions, we come 
face to face with what we have described as the limitations 
of Co-operation. 

Surveying these limitations, we cannot refrain from the 
inference, which is supported by experience in all countries, 
that the business of the Voluntary Associations of Consumers 
js not likely ever to go much beyond the articles consumed 
by that portion of the wage-earning class which enjoys 
a fairly regular wage and the social stratum immediately 
above the manual working class. Even this range must be 
narrowed by deducting from their expenditures the large 
proportion devoted, on the one hand, to rent, and the cost 
of transportation, and on the other to gambling, theatres 
and other forms of recreation which the Co-operative 
Movement can hardly touch. In order to give definiteness 
to our suggestion, we hazard a statistical estimate. Thus 
limited, the possible extent of the annual trade of the 
Co-operative Stores and Wholesales in Great Britain, if they 
extended to their utmost, from one end of the country to 
the other, may be put—pending any extensive economic 
transformation of society—at something like four to five 
hundred millions sterling, being only one-fifth of the total 
national production. ‘The possible sphere on the Continent of 
is at least as narrowly limited. 

It has therefore to be concluded, with regret, that with 
regard to actually a majority of the workers, and even a 
large majority, the industry in which they are employed 
cannot by any possibility be brought under the control of 
Voluntary Associations of Consumers. The Co-operative 
Movement, whilst it may help them as consumers, affords, 
in their working lives, no alternative to the Capitalist 
System. 


CHAPTER X. 
CONCLUSIONS. 


We may now sum up our conclusions as to Associations of 
Consumers. 


1. That so far as the Control of Industry is concerned, 
experience proves the Co-operative Movement of Associa- 
tions of Consumers—herein offering a marked contrast with 
that of Associations of Producers—to afford, so far as it goes, 
no less in manufacturing than in wholesale and retail trading, 
a genuine and practicable alternative to the Capitalist 
System; an alternative of working-class origin, which the 
manual workers have (in all the countries of Western and 
Northern Europe at any rate) already proved themselves 
capable of successfully administering, under democratic 
control, by men of their own class. 

2. That these Co-operative Associations of Consumers 
have, during the past seventy years, continuously increased 
m aggregate membership, capital, trade, variety of com- 
modities and services provided and general prosperity ; 
whilst during the past two decades in particular they have 
gone ahead at an accelerating rate, not only in Great Britain, 
but also in Germany, Belgium, Denmark, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy and other countries, so that their aggregate 
annual turnover now exceeds a hundred and fifty millions 
sterling. 


_8. That this Control of Industry by Co-operative Associa- 
tions of Consumers has achieved, and is still achieving, 
remarkable financial results for its membership throughout 
Europe of some nine millions of mainly working-class families 
—alike in keeping down retail prices, maintaining honest 
dealings, supplying commodities of sound quality without 
adulteration or fraud, emancipating the households from 
the tyranny of the “ truck ” and “ tallyman ” and “ credit ” 
systems, distributing among them annually as “ dividend on 
purchases” millions of pounds sterling that would otherwise 
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however hurriedly, your addressing can be done 
neatly and without mistakes (no checking), 
and without holding up your ordinary work 
or necessitating expensive overtime, if you 
use an 


ELLOTT 


“Addressamite 

















This handy machine occupies very little 
space, can be used on the table and put away 
on the shelf when not in use. 

Very light to operate, noiseless and simple 
in action. 

Just drop a pile of Elliott Address Cards into the 
hopper. As each envelope is fed in give the handle a 
turn and the machine has neatly addressed the envelope 
and has automatically changed the address card ready 
for addressing the next envelope. 

Addresses 
cards, etc. 

UPWARDS OF 1,000 DIFFERENT 
ADDRESSES per hour. 


Each drawer of address cards forms a useful card 
index which can be classified to readily show just who, and 
what addresses, you have on your list. Everything under 
your thumb. 


Envelopes, Wrappers, Post- 


Let us know the approximate size of the list you 
have to deal with and we will be pleased to send you full 
particulars and estimated cost of a complete outft. 


The Hayward Co. 


2 Clerkenwell Green, 
LONDON, E.C. 





*Phone : 
HOLBORN 2475. 
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have gone to enrich the capitalist class, and facilitating, 
even among quite poor labourers, an amount of saving and 
accumulation which is an important factor in increasing their 
' personal freedom and social power. 

4. That in the administration of these Associations of 
Consumers, the more active of the manual workers have 
found, and are finding, a training in manufacturing and 
trading, in the direction and control of extensive staffs of 
employees, and in the administration of what are virtually 
self-governing industrial republics, which is of great economic 
and political value. 

5. That the organisation of industry by Associations of 
Consumers has the incidental result of dispensing with much 
of the brainwork of the present Capitalist System—namely, 
with that skill and cunning used in defeating rivals, under- 
cutting, nibbling at wages, adulteration, “ cornering the 
market,” the promotion of joint stock companies and 
Stock Exchange speculation ; by its very form of Production 
for Use instead of Production for Exchange the Co-operative 
Movement enables the consumers to do without that costly 
substitute for honesty, commercial competition ; and proves 
that it is possible for both manufacturing and trading to be 
successfully conducted without the extravagant pecuniary 
rewards which Capitalism gives to its successful captains of 
industry, and with a much closer approximation to equality 
of remuneration as between brain worker and manual worker 
than occurs in any capitalist business of equal magnitude. 

6. That whilst the Co-operative Movement in all countries 
has been distinguished for its admission of women to member- 
ship on the same terms as men, in Great Britain alone have 
women Co-operators as yet taken any considerable part in 
the Movement ; in the Women’s Co-operative Guild of Great 
Britain we see an organisation of women Co-operators, itself 
the product of marked personality, exercising, through its 
bold initiative in policy and its organised propaganda, 
an influence altogether out of proportion to its numbers—a 
development of the women’s Movement worthy of imitation 
by the Co-operators of other countries. 

7. That the Associations of Consumers in Belgium, whilst 
limited in their growth by cleavages of politics and religion, 
set an example to the world in the extent to which many of 
them devote their profits to corporate enterprises and 
collective provision for their members’ needs. 

8. That the Co-operative Movement in all countries 
exhibits, to a greater or lesser extent, certain shortcomings 
which we think to be remediable: it seems, for instance, 
desirable that Co-operators should take steps to eliminate 
from the Movement the remnant of the evil of purchasing on 
credit—that is to say, facilitating the purchase of articles 
which members have not the means to pay for; they should 
provide against overlapping by rival societies; they need 
to check, by appropriate administrative and constitutional 
devices, even the beginnings of corruption and favouritism ; 
they must bring their members to care less for individually 
pocketing large cash dividends and to think more of 
developing the corporate activities of their Societies and 
making collective provision for the mebmers’ common 
needs ; and, above all, they have to arouse, by much more 
intellectual leadership, and perhaps by this very development 
of corporate activities, the great mass of their membership 
from its present apathy and indifference to the duties and 
potentialities of the Movement. 

9. That, apart from these temporary shortcomings, the 
Co-operative Associations of Consumers have certain 
inherent defects against which it is important to contrive 
remedies; that for all their presumed Democracy they 
represent, to those whom they employ in their service, 
essentially “government from above’; that as they 
become great they necessarily develop a salaried bureau- 
cracy, and stand in danger of its vices ; that the Co-operative 
Societies of the Central Union in Germany have distinguished 
themselves by developing a whole series of constitutional 
improvements calculated to combat these evils; that their 
Membership Committees, their local meetings, and their 
plan of bringing the delegates into close personal contact 


—— 


with a given block of members and working-class population 
on the one hand, and their formal agreements with Trade 
Unions, the rights accorded to Workshop Committees, and 
the activity of the Central Wages Board on the other, appear 
worthy of imitation by British and French Co-operators, 

10. That the Associations of Consumers are, however, 
necessarily limited in any attempts to improve the cop. 
ditions of Co-operative employment by their position jn 
continual competition with capitalist manufacturing and 
trading ; they can hardly do more, so far as wages and hours 
are concerned, than put themselves at the very head of the 
employers with whom they have to compete ; that they are, 
for this reason, as much interested in the strength and 
ubiquity of Trade Unionism, and in the maintenance, from 
one end of each trade to the other, of Trade Union con- 
ditions, as the Trade Unionists themselves; that, for this 
reason, the policy of close alliance in Germany between 
Trade Unionism and Co-operation, and the mutual support 
which the two movements give to each other at every point, 
appear to be worth the serious consideration of Co-operators 
in other lands; and that, moreover, the Co-operative 
Movement everywhere ought to throw its whole force, in 
conjunction with that of the Trade Unions, in favour of 
securing (by the methods of Collective Bargaining and the 
extension of the Trade Boards Act) the effective enforcement 
of a steadily rising standard of civilised life among all sections 
of the population. 

11. That, when all is said and done, the Associations of 
Consumers find themselves face to face with limitations to 
their possible expansion which seem to be inherent in the 
very form of their organisation ; that the poorest sections of 
our present social order, and especially those in casual 
employment, often find themselves practically unable to 
take advantage of what Co-operation offers, whilst the 
wealthy do not care to trouble to avail themselves of demo- 
cratic Co-operation ; apart, however, from the “ submerged 
tenth” and the wealthy, and the industries that supply 
their needs, there seem to be excluded from the possible scope 
of Associations of Consumers the greater part of agriculture— 
the greater part, at any rate, of all manufacture for foreign 
consumption ; the industries providing the material and 
plant for other industries ; and all those industries in which, 
like the Post Office and the railway system, the day by day 
consumers do not constitute a suitable unit of administration, 
or in which for other reasons administration by the com- 
pulsory machinery of national or municipal government 
is required. 

12. That, accordingly, however advantageous it may be 
for large sections of the population, and however suggestive 
it may be for the future administration of many industries, 
the organisation of industry by voluntary Associations of 
Consumers presents, for a positive majority of the manual 
workers, no possible alternative to the Capitalist System. 





“This summary of the economic position of women is based upon careful investi- 
gation of modern industry and its reactions, and written with a balance and diserim- 
ination lacking in the more elaborate works of Olive Schreiner and Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman. ... Altogether approaches her subject with a perception of concrete difficul- 
ties as well as belief im her sex and sense of citizenship.""— The English Review. 


Conflicting Ideals: Two Sides of the Woman's 
Question. By B. L. Hutcuins. 1/6 net. 


** Among the many books issued en the feminist question it is not often that one 
so sane and so equable as this is met. Miss Hutchins possesses the rare ability of 
being able to state the other side fairly. The two ideals discussed by her are: 
(1) The patriarchal, where the women are supported by their father or other male 
relative ; and (a) the individual, where the women are self-dependent. ... It is 
because the question is viewed synthetically that the bocklet is a valuable one in the 
literature of the subject. The book is of interest to all mode-n women and te al 
those who have the care and education of girls.''—Journal ef Education. 


**THE MIND=AT WORK.” A Textbook of Applied Psychology. 


Edited by GEOFFREY RHODES, Editor of Medicine and the Church, 
&c. With contributions by Charles Buttar, M.D.; E. J. Foley ; and Professor 
L. L. Bernard, Ph.D., University of Florida, U.S.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

** Four men have combined to produce a reliable up-to-date handbook of applied 
psychology and have published it under the title of ‘The Mind at Work. 
The chief contributor is Mr. E. J. Foley, the others are Dr. C. Buttar, Professor 
Bernard, and the editor, Mr. Geoffrey Rhodes. The co-operative method ct 
unexpectedly successful.... As an introduction to a hard study of the su pent 
the book is probably unsurpassedaat the present moment."’—The Exposttory Times, 
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PITMAN’S LIST FOR CO-OPERATIVE COMMITTEES 





PITMAN’S 


BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE 


Sixth Edition Revised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cloth Gilt, 3/6 net. 

A miniature Encyclopzdia on all Business matters, designed to be of immediate 
assistance in an emergency, and to clear up doubts and difficulties of everyday 
occurrence. 

Over 2,000 Articles-Over 500,000 Words in 520 Double Column Pages 
Arranged in alphabetical form, with Cross References, and French, German and 
Spanish Equivalents for the Commercial words and terms. Write for detailed 
prospectus to Dept. C.-O. 





THE CHAIRMAN’S MANUAL 


Being a Guide to the Management of Meetings in General, and of 
Meetings of Local Authorities, with Separate aud Complete Treatment 
of the Meetings of Public Companies. 

By GURDON PALIN, of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and 
ERNEST MARTIN, F.C.1.S. 

Crown 8 8v0, cloth gilt, 192 pp., 2/6 net. 





CHART OF THE NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE ACTS 


A NEW ot oe SYSTEM SHOWING THE WHOLE WORKINGS OF THE ACTS ON A SINGLE SHEET. 
Size 41 in. by 31 in., in Colours, in envelope 1/- net; mounted on linen, varnished, with rollers and gs ' for hanging, 3/6 net. 





OUTLINES OF THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND: A 
Study in Social Development. By H. O. MeripiTH, M.A., 
Professor of Economics, Queen's University, Belfast. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 376 pp. 5s. net. 

“Written with commendable clearness and point, it surveys the state of 
mediwval England under the manorial system in the Middle Ages, and goes on to 
follow its progress through the rise of capitalism and the industrial revolution of the 
eighteenth century to the existing position which it displays in a careful account of 
the existing economic structure of the country and of the relations between the 
national finance and the welfare of the people.''—Scotsman. 


BALANCE SHEETS: How to Read and Understand Them. A 
Complete Guide for Investors, Business Men, etc. By PHILIP 
Tovey, F.C.1.S. With 26 inset balance sheets. Cloth 1s. net. 


PROSPECTUSES: How to Read and Understand Them. By 
the same Author. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 











PITMAN'S SECRETARY'S HANDBOOK. A Practical Guide to the 
Work and Cuties in connection with the Position of Secretary to a 
Member of Parliament, a Country Gentleman with a landed estate, 
a Charitable Institution, with a section devoted to the work of a 
Lady Secretary, and a chapter dealing with Secretarial work in 
general, Edited by H. E. BLain. Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 168 pp., 
3S. 6d. net eS ee ae 

OFFICE ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT, including Secre- 
tarial Work. By Lawrence R. Dicksee, M.Com., F.C.A., 
and H. E. Bain. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 306 pp. 5s. net. 


* We have scarcely ever seen an office maneal so complete and reliable as this one. 
The chapters on office are pact with useful information, the tripe 
fruit of experience. "—The Manchester ‘City News. 











HOW TO TAKE MINUTES. Being a Reliable Guide to ‘the “best 
method of noting and recording the Minutes of a Business Meeting. 
With Table A of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 80 pp., 1s. 6d. net. 


Write for complete list of Pitman’s Business Handbooks. 








LONDON: SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 1 AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
































Manufacturing 





Kettering Clothing 


Co-operative Society, 





Ltd. 








This Society has been established 
twenty-one years and now employs 


ONE THOUSAND Co-partners, 
making all kinds of Clothing for 
Co-operators in all parts of the 


kingdom. A TRIAL ORDER is 





Telegrams : 
“ Clothing, 
Kettering.” 


solicited. 





Telephone : 


DRYDEN STREET, KETTERING. 94 


Kettering. 
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THE 


CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
Society Limited 


is a purely collective institution, being the federation of practically 
all the retail Co-operative Societies in England and Wales. It has no 
private shareholders, and it exists only to supply the demands of the 
retail societies, under their democratic control. 


Through the 1,168 Society-members, a total of 2,272,496 persons 
in England and Wales (Scotland having its own C.W.S.), probably 
representing a population of at least 8 millions in all, are included 
in this ever-open democracy. 


The Society being entirely financed by its own members, in an equal 
ratio, and the interest on shares not exceeding 5%, all the ‘ profits ” 
(in reality mutual savings) are available for distribution through the 
Societies over the whole membership. 


Embodying 40 years’ experience of the direct control of industry, the 
Society now successfully produces 


Clothing, Shirts, Overalls, Mantles and Capes, Skirts, Blouses, Corsets, Underclothing, 
Children’s Millinery, Hosiery, Boots and Shoes of all kinds, Saddlery, Flannels, 
Cotton and Woollen Cloths, etc., Furniture, Bedding, Brushes, Mats, Soaps, Candles, 
Starch, Glycerine, Flour, Lard, Bacon, Butter, Biscuits and Cakes, Sweets, Drugs and 
Sundries, Preserves, Pickles, Candied Peels, Tobaccos, Cigars and Cigarettes, Snuff, 
Washing Machines, Bedsteads, Mattresses, Fenders, Buckets, Tinware, Printing, 
Lithography, Bookbinding, Paint, Varnish, etc., and (with the Scottish C.W.S.), Tea, 
Coffee, Cocoa and Chocolate. 


It deals in practically every commodity, except intoxicants. It has its own Bank 
(with a turnover of {170,000,000 annually), Steamship Service between England 
and the Continent, Foreign Factories, Depots and Agencies, Cattle, Fruit and 
Vegetable Farms, Tea Estates in Ceylon, and concessions in West Africa. 


With sales of Thirty-one Millions a year, and employing over 22,000 persons, the 
C.W.S. maintains Trade Union conditions of Labour, including a Minimum Wage 
for both Male and Female Workers, and aims at steadying employment. 


It therefore appeals to all who believe in substituting co-operation 
for competition, and in extending the public control of industry, to 
join the Local Co-operative Stores and give the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society and its productions their practical support. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Smitx & Son, 55 Fetter Lame, E.C.; and Published by the Statesman Pustisninc Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C.—May 30. 1914. 
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